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Housing, building and planning, Sept. 1955, no. 9. N. ¥., United Nations, ” 2 
Housing and Planning Branch, 1955. 13lpp., illus. 69 


The Bulletin consists of two parts: Part I, United Nations program in housing, 
building and planning, International activities in New Delhi, India, January- March 
1954, Recent international activities in Asia and the Far East; Part II, United 
Nations Seminar on Housing and Community Improvement: papers and reports. 
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Professional education for planners 
Urban land policies 


C. Building techniques, design and siting 
Report of the seminar working party on building techniques, design and siting 


Appendices 


I. Programme of work 1955-1957 adopted by the Social Commission at its tenth session, 
May 1955 
II. International Exhibition on Low-Cost Housing, New Delhi, India, January-March 1954: 
data on full-scale demonstration houses 
III. List of participants in the United Nations Regional Seminar on Housing and Community 
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in the field of housing, town and country planning and building inthe ECAFE 
region 


Since 1946 the U.N. has taken an increasing interest in housing problems in tropical 
areas. In 1947 an international meeting of experts was held in Caracas under the auspices 
of the Government of Venezuela and the U. N. In 1950 the Secretariat prepared a Survey 
of Problems of Low-Cost Rural Housing in Tropical Areas as a background paper for the 
Caribbean Commission's 4th West Indian Conference. At the end of the same year a U.N. 
Mission of Experts on Tropical Housing visited South and South-East Asia. The findings 
of this mission were incorporated in a comprehensive report. Later, in 1952, a special 


issue of the U. N. publication, Housing and Town and Country Planning was devoted to 
"Housing in the Tropics," Bulletin no. 6. 


After reviewing the integrated program of the U.N., 1949, there is a definition 
of the current international program. It consists of 3 distinct phases: (a) fact-finding 
and determination of policies; (b) implementation of policies, and (c) physical planning, 
i.e., the merging of (a) and (b) within national plans for economic and social develop- 
ment. The first phase is reflected in continuing investigations on the conditions of 
housing and the establishment of housing programs especially with a view to extending 
housing for low-income groups. The second phase deals with the implementation of such 
programs through various types of financing, through development of the building and 
building materials industries to reduce housing costs and improve quality, and through 
increased emphasis on training and research by establishing regional housing centers in 
less-developed areas. The third phase is concerned with evaluating current trends in 


regional planning to relate housing to the broader aspects of industrialization and 
urbanization. 
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5. The international exhibition on low-cost housing and the seminar at New Delhi in 
1954 came about as the result of agreement between a number of countries and organiza- 
tions, namely, the Government of India, the Technical Assistance Administration of the 
U.N., Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), the International Labour Organization (ILO), the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO), UNESCO, and the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
(IFHTP), the latter having chosen New Delhi as a desirable meeting place while the 
exhibition and seminar were in progress. 


SY 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ON LOW-COST HOUSING, NEW DELHI E 


This exhibition, grew out of the realization that a large-scale low-cost housing 
program for India needed a rational approach on the part of engineers and architects as 
Government does not have the resources to go in for public housing which would meet every- 
one's requirements. Most of the 70-odd houses construction at the exhibition were 
designed by architects and engineers from different parts of India. 


"The exhibition was laid out on a site of about three-quarters of a mile long by 
one-quarter of a mile deep. It was situated along the Mathura Road, which links New and 
Old Delhi, and at the foot of the ancient fort of Purana Qila, now in ruins, The walls 
of this fort shelter at present one of the colonies of refugees from West Pakistan and 
beneath the mound on which it stands lies probably the earliest settlement in that area 
dating back to prehistoric times. The exhibition grounds included a section with about 
70 full-size urban and rural demonstration houses for low-income groups; the village 
centre buildings; smaller halls with extensive displays of building materials, tools, 
equipment and construction techniques; a large hall with scale models, plans, etc., of 
low-cost houses from many countries accommodating at the same time the United Nations 


seminar sessions; a number of commercial exhibition stands; an open-air theatre and an 
amusement park. 


The demonstration houses, laid out on residential plots, were erected by Central 
Government agencies, Indian States Governments, scientific and research institutions 
and commercial exhibitors. There was also a house provided by the Government of Burma. 
Prior to the exhibition the Indian Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply had organized 
a competition among architects, designers and engineers for low-cost housing designs 
within the cost limit of 5,000 rupees (approximately $US 1,000). This figure had been 
chosen as an average between 3,000 and 7,000 rupees, the first sum representing the mini- 
mum accommodation for the very lowest income groups and the second a higher standard for 
lower middle income groups. The competition conditions stipulated that the houses were 
to be of the terrace (row-house) type since the sum of 5,000 rupees did not allow for 
detached houses. They were to be designed with reference to the climatic and social 
conditions obtaining in the different parts of India, namely, the hot, dry region (e.g., 
Northern India, Hyderabad), the hot humid region (e.g., Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
their coastal areas), and regions with heavy rainfalls during prolonged periods (e.g., 
Assam). The two winning designs for the hot-dry and hot-humid regions respectively 
were erected by the Government of India amongst the demonstration houses. 


Each of the demonstration house exhibitors had to pay the full cost for his house 
as well as for the use of public services (roads, water, electricity, etc.). The cost 
for urban houses, excluding interior decoration, had to remain within the limit of 5,000 
rupees and that for rural houses within 3,000 rupees. The houses thus built covered a 
range from 1,700 to 5,000 rupees, "sums not wholly beyond the means of the kind of people 
who need houses and haven't any". 37 houses were erected by Central and States Governments, 


2 by municipal agencies, 13 by research and development organizations and 15 by commercial 
undertakings. 


House Construction 


All houses were of the bungalow type (one storey) with floor areas ranging from 224 
to 850 square feet and room heights from 8 feet 6 inches to about 12 feet, the majority 
of habitable rooms being 10 feet high. They were built mainly to conventional specifica- 
tions using burnt clay bricks for solid walls and partitions with the exception, in a few 
cases, of cavity wall or panel and post construction. Some brick houses had flat iron 
reinforcement. There were 9 timber-framed houses with balls of plywood panels, synthetic 
boards of bamboo with different binding agents, wood-chip board, moulded-wood/asphalt 
blocks, woven bamboo and grass matting, rammed earth reinforced with bamboo, asbestos 
cement sheeting, hard fibre-boards and horizontal boarding. The use of concrete was 
demonstrated in houses of vaulted shell construction and in others built with solid or 
hollow or light-weight aerated concrete blocks. Reinforced concrete framed houses had 
panels, partly precast, of vibrated concrete, vacuum concrete, synthetic wood and burnt 
clay bricks. One house was built with precast prestressed concrete columns and burnt 
clay brick panels while another demonstrated the use of bamboo as concrete reinforce- 
ment in both columns and panels. Other building techniques were shown in houses built 
with local stone, gypsum blocks and aluminum panels the last entirely portable. Finally, 
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rammed and stabilized earth techniques were used in a number of rural houses as well as 
sun-dried earth bricks either by themselves or as panels in connexion with burnt clay 
brick columns. Among these houses was one built under the direction of a United Nations 
expert using an improved method of rammed earth wall construction with specially designed 
movable formwork. This house demonstrated also an economical method of damp-proofing 
rammed earth walls by means of "plating" them with a stabilizing mixture during ramming. 
A number of houses were especially suited to self-help methods of construction and the 
attention of visitors was drawn to that fact. 


A variety of building techniques was applied to the construction of roofs for the 
model houses. Types of roof covering, supported on timber or bamboo or reinforced con- 
crete beams or load-bearing walls of one kind or another, included asbestos cement sheet- 
ing, galvanized iron sheeting, aluminium panels, various kinds of tiles, natural stone 
slabs, plywood panels, wood shingles, synthetic wood panels, bamboo matting, grass mat- 
ting, ’ compressed bamboo mat boards, wood- -chip boards, that ching and moulded-wood/asphalt 
blocks. Solid roof slabs were reinforced brickwood, ” including hollow bricks, and of 
reinforced concrete. Some experimental constructions displayed vaulted concrete shells 
(in double or single layers), precast reinforced concrete beams with slabs of brick- 
work or precast concrete and a system based on precast, prestressed concrete beams and 
slabs. Arched roof constructions were of brick-work, tiles and precast vacuum concrete 
slabs. Many roofs had insulating layers of cement or earth mixtures, in part bituminized. 


The floors of the demonstration houses were mostly of concrete with or without 
cement floating. Other materials used included natural stone tiles, artificial stone, 
rubble stones, burnt clay bricks laid flat or on edge, burnt brick tiles, timber board- 
ing, synthetic wood blocks and plain or stabilized rammed earth. One house was built 
with a reinforced concrete slab as floor acting at the same time as raft foundation. 


The participants in the United Nations seminar took great interest in the exhibi- 
tion's demonstration houses. In addition to three organized visits to these houses two 
evening symposia were held. Discussions also took place with the architects and builders. 
In general it was felt that the houses, in displaying a considerable variety of build- 
ing techniques, served a very useful and especially educational purpose. If there were 
criticisms they were directed mainly to the fact that more attention might have been 
paid to the serious problems of tropical climates and to the living habits of the people 
in the region which were not always reflected in those designs that were distinctly 
“western'’ in character. For these reasons the seminar participants singled out a number 


of houses as noteworthy which, in their opinion, did show a greater understanding of the 
problems involved. 


Other housing exhibits included a structure erected by the Indian Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply which displayed the most common faults in house construction and 
aroused lively interest. There was also a very considerable collection of housing and 
physical planning designs and scale models from India and other countries. The Indian 
exhibits were supplied by Central Government departments, the Indian State Governments, 
the Central Building Research Institute, the Forest Research Institute, the Indian 
Institute of Technology and the Delhi Polytechnic. Country exhibits came from Australia, 
Austria, British Guiana, Burma, Ceylon, Fiji Islands, Finland, Germany, Indonesia, Israel, 


Italy, Japan, Kenya, Puerto Rico, Singapore, Sweden, "Tanganyika, Thailand and the United 
Kingdom. 


The Village Centre 


Finally, there was the village centre surrounded by the rural demonstration houses 
and including a replica of Mahatma Gandhi's hut in Wardha, a structure of earth and 
bamboo typifying the use of local building materials. In the opinion of many this house, 
in its dignity and simplicity, was more effective than most others in that it demonstrated 
and Indian way to solve the housing problem economically. Moreover, it underlined the 


Mahatma's ideas on the Indian village which, at the same time, provided the theme for 
the Village Centre, namely: 


"I would say that if the village perishes, India will perish, too. India will be 
no more India. Her own mission in the world will get lost. The revival of the village 
is possible only when it is no more exploited. Industrialization on a mass scale vill 
necessarily lead to passive or active exploitation of the villagers as the problems of 
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competition and marketing come in. Therefore, we have to concentrate on the village 
being self-contained, manufacturing mainly for use. Provided this character of the 
village industry is maintained, there would be no objection to villagers using even 
the modern machines and tools that they can make and can afford to use. Only they 
should not be used as a means of exploitation of others. 


In order to understand fully this emphasis on the Indian village it should be 
noted that "according to the last census report out of the total Indian population of 
356,879,394 nearly 295,004,271 live in about 558,089 villages. The Indian village 
has on an average a population of about 500 persons distributed in about 100 families. 
While the majority of the villagers are agriculturists, there is a fair sprinkling 
of artisans, traders and other workers...The villages of India have a long tradition 
of independence and self-government -- a tradition that is now acquiring new meaning 
with the revival of the panchayats [village councils] and the spread of community 
projects. 


In a brochure, published in English and Hindustani, describing the village centre 
it was stated: '''First plan the community, then the house' is an ancient saying. The 
success of community development is based entirely on the development of the individual. 
And the life of the individual is conditioned by the local environment. One of the 
objectives of community development is to provide for the individual a home built 
for a healthful and happy life as part of a community plan for living, with schools, 
hospitals, shops, parks and places of recreation, culture and worship". Thus the 
village centre was built to show those institutions ‘which form village life and 
opinion" and to emphasize the fact that satisfactory housing must not only provide 
shelter but must also underline the role of the individual and the family as members 
of a community. It demonstrated that the first steps towards improved village housing 
were to be found in improved water supply, sanitation and community facilities. 


The village centre buildings and their equipment were designed under the guidance 
of different authorities with a view to serve as prototypes for the Community Projects 
Administration. They had to conform to certain standards with regard to the use of 
local materials and labour, building techniques, hygiene and sanitation, lighting, 
ventilation and costs. It was further stipulated that there had to be adequate 
facilities for education, health and recreation and that agricultural and veterinary 
services as well as facilities for secondary occupations were to be included. The 
various buildings making up the village centre were laid out around an open space 
with a low platform the chabutra, serving as the traditional village festival stage, 
Plans and methods of construction included such improvements over traditional practice 
as were thought capable of being put into general use. The buildings comprised a 
school, a health clinic, a grain store and village workshops. Improvements to 
environmental sanitation were demonstrated by means of wells and various types of 
latrines. The school building was planned in consultation with UNESCO and the Indian — 
Ministry of Education. Advice was also obtained from the Basic Education Settlement 
at Sevagram which follows the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. The World Health Organiza- 
tion, UNICEF, the Indian Ministry of Health and the Delhi Water and Sewage Board 
contributed to the design of the health clinic and to the layout of environmental 
sanitation facilities. The village workshops and their tools were discussed with 
the International Labour Organisation and the Indian Ministry of Labour and the 
craftsmen demonstrating their various trades were provided by the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation and the Indian Cooperative Union. The Ministry of Agriculture's advice 


was sought for the grain store. The layout and construction of the various facilities 
were as follows. 


The schoolhouse, or education centre as it was called in the exhibition, served 
as a five-class primary school for 100 pupils between the ages of 6 and 10. It 
comprised two rooms and three large verandas and had a small outdoor space for gardening 
and nature study. At the same time the building was available as a community centre 
for adult educational purposes and as the meeting place for the panchayat (village 
council). The records of the panchayat were stored in the head master's room and there 
was also a mobile library, as well as other facilities for group education and recreation. 
Furniture and equipment were designed to suit the conditions and economic resources 
of the Indian village. The building was constructed of burnt clay bricks and had a 
tiled roof on timber and bamboo. 
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21. The health clinic was presented as a completely equipped unit to demonstrate the 
first step in a country-wide health service normally available to a village. It 
comprised two waiting verandas two dressing rooms and two examination rooms for men 
and women respectively. In addition there were a dispensary, an office. a washroom 
and a latrine. The clinic was serviced by one nurse-midwife and had facilities for 

a visiting doctor. Its normal functions included maternity and child welfare, first 
aid and treatment of minor ailments reporting of deaths and births, prevention of 
épidemic diseases through vaccination and inoculation, and processing of serious cases 
of illness and injury for hospitalization. Moreover, the clinic would undertake health 
education programmes. It was constructed of burnt clay tiles and had a tiled roof on 
timber and bamboo. 


22. The community grain store, an insect-proof, rat-proof and moisture-resistant 
structure of burnt clay bricks, rendered smoothly inside and outside and having a solid 
floor of local stone, was designed to be run on co-operative lines. The storage bin was 
next to an open hall which could be used for various purposes, including a cooperative 

. shop. The store was a great improvement over normal village practice where grain is 
kept in bulk in a variety of earthen vessels or bags exposed to damage by vermin, 
rodents and dampness. 


bs, The village workshops, or craft sheds, as they were called in the exhibition, 

were provided to demonstrate the contributions which the potter, the carpenter, the 
smith and the weaver can make to village housing. The craftsmen employed displayed 
their traditional skills for the duration of the exhibition and showed how. by using 
« slightly improved tools and techniques, better products could be made in less time. 


The potter was engaged in moulding various roofing tiles; the carpenter in making 
doors, windows and wooden ventilators; the smith in producing various hardware items 
and the weaver in making matting and cloths for furnishing. 


f Finally the village centre demonstrated certain aspects of environmental sanitation 
to stress the importance of pure water supply and hygienic disposal of human wastes 

in the prevention or control of sickness and disease among the village population. Two 
types of wells were provided at a distance of about 50 feet from sources of pollution 
such as latrines and other surface drainage. One well was of the common dug type 
suitably lined with mortar to prevent seepage and covered. The other well was a tube 
well with a water-tight casing of iron. This well was connected to an overhead tank 

at a distance of 50 feet the water being pumped there by means of a small oil engine. 
The tank, located amongst trees, was above a small structure containing community 
showers, a place for washing clother and taps for drawing drinking water. It became 

a favourite gathering place at the exhibition, acting as a kind of social centre, 


S. In order to demonstrate adequate waste disposal three types of latrines were 
provided. There were water-seal pit latrines in the school house and the health clinic 
which are strongly recommended by the Indian Ministry of Health. One of the rural 
houses of rammed earth construction had a deep bore hole latrine, and finally there 
was a movable trench latrine as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi. 


° Mention also should be made of some other interesting features at the village 
centre which included a cattle shed as part of the environmental sanitation display, 


a compost heap and a plant producing cow-dung gas from residual manure for lighting 
and cooking. 


. In order to preserve the village centre as a continuous demonstration and in 
recognition of the creative thinking which went into its development the Government of 


India transferred the centre after the closing of the exhibition to a village in the 
neighbourhood of New Delhi." 
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Report of the U N Seminar Working Party on Housing & Community Improvement Programmes. 
Types, standards and densities in housing. 


The seminar suggests that the following general points should be taken as guiding 
principles: 


(a) Housing densities, types and standards are one aspect of over-all housing 
policies and have a direct relation to programmes. 


(b) It is not feasible to lay down universal types and standards. They must vary 
in time and space. Changing circumstances must be borne in mind in the determination 
of conclusive patterns. 


(c) Progressive development of housing types and standards is a continuous 
process. It is necessary to guard against a sudden discontinuity involving a big 
discrepancy of level between the old and the new. Although we must advance in the light 
of new knowledge and techniques, prevailing economic and social conditions will 
influence the pace. 


(d) Some minimum standards have to be specified but it is essential to have a 
clear conception of the meaning of such minimum standards and the limitation of their 
applicability. 


In the light of the above general principles the following recommendations can be 
made: 


1. Types, densities, standards of accommodation and community services should be 
considered as one aspect of an over-all housing policy and should be treated as a 
factor in its implementation. 


2. In order to define these types, densities and standards there is need of 
defining small areas for necessary study and planning. The formulation of types would 
thus travel from these units upwards. 


ae Types, standards and densities have to be related to a specific programme and 
time schedule but they should always be subject to variations and change as the 
situation demands. 


4. Before formulating programmes and policies there is need of careful analysis 


and study of existing patterns; solutions should be based on comparative conditions 
elsewhere, 


5. As it is not possible for governments to meet total housing requirements, 
private initiative and enterprise should always be encouraged and assisted. Aided 
self-help and mutual aid should be fostered and areas should be developed allowing for 
the lowest income group to build their own houses even if of a very low standard. 


In such cases, however, the government should provide for the following minima: 
(a) Conformity with the city plan; 
(b) Proper neighbourbood planning and subdivision into plots; 


(c) Provision of minimum general amenities to ensure health, viz., roads, 
water supply and sanitation; , 


(d) Adequate light, ventilation, water-proofing and raised dry floors; 
(e) Temporary housing should for obvious reasons be approved under special 


circumstances only and with the proviso that it must be possible to control design and 
construction standards of such housing and to ensure its demolition in due course, 


6. In countries or areas where there are not sufficient technicians for planning 
and designing it is imperative to prepare type designs for all the needs and climate 
zones, form the single house, to plots, blocks, groups and neighbourhood giving a 
variety of alternatives for low-cost housing developments. These designs should be 
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suggestive rather than compulsory and should be easily adaptable by any building agency 
or private individual. .In evolving such designs it is, however, essential to engage 
the best architectural talent and to develop designs carefully tested by actual 
construction in the field before offering it to individuals. 


7. It is suggested that such type designs be prepared for at least the following 
kinds of housing developments: (a) for agricultural areas; (b) for urban areas; (i) single- 
family houses built by private initiative; (ii) single-family houses built by the 
Government; (iii) multi-storey houses. 
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South-East Asia Regional Conference of the International Federation for Housing E 
and Town Planning (IFHTP), New Delhi, India, Jan/Feb. 1954. 


The following is quoted directly: In the discussion on housing related to redevelop- 
ment the problem of urban slums was emphasized. The most important factors leading to 
the growth of slums in Asian cities were defined as: 


(a) The localization of industries within large towns or their peripheries; 


(b) The continuing drift of the rural population to the towns, aggravated by the 
influx of refugees; 


(c) The high price of urban land and the lack of urban low-cost housing; 


(d) The failure of local authorities to provide a minimum of sanitary services or 
to enforce their provision; 


_(e) The unfamiliarity of the ordinary dweller with better living conditions; 
(£) The fatalistic acceptance of things as they are. 


The conference felt that the decision in any particular case as to whether slum 
clearance or slum improvement were preferable depended on local conditions. Only new 


developments, carried out speedily, would bring an end to slums. The essentials of such 
developments were: 


(a) Cheap and suitable land; 


(b) Economic considerations in the use of land, layout and housing design with 
reference to local conditions and existing amenities; 


(c) The need to incorporate schemes into master plans according to sound town 
planning principles; 


(d) Speedy and large scale land acquisition in development areas; 
(e) Controls in the supply of building materials; 


(£) The pooling of experience with regardto construction techniques and the use of 
building materials. 


The discussions on rural configuration centered upon village layout; the relation 
of the village to the surrounding region; the need to apply physical planning techniques 
to the redevelopment of village and region; the social organization of the village; 
community facilities at the village and regional levels; and agricultural and industrial 
development in rural areas. The conference considered a rehabilitation programme for 
villages in the South-East Asia region and suggested that 


(a) Consolidation of holdings was essential for the economy of the village and 
should be coupled with reservation of land for future village expansion and for the 
provision of a village centre and other community facilities; 


(b) Every village should be accessible by an all-weather road with suitable parking 
space for vehicles at the village entrance and should, furthermore, have at least one 
main road connecting its principal parts; 


(c) A peasant's compound should be of adequate size to accommodate a house, a 
cattle shed, a store room, a working area and a courtyard with fruit trees for use of 
the family and should provide for future expansion; 


(d) In the provision of village housing the need for adequate ventilation and 
sanitation should be taken into account as well as the need for a water-proof roof, a 
raised floor and facilities to treat manure hygienically for agricultural purposes; 
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(e) Unpolluted, protected and adequate water supply and proper drainage should be 
made available while at the same time preserving and improving the traditional well as 
a social meeting place with facilities for bathing and washing nearby; 


(f£) There should be a village or community centre providing facilities for social 
and cultural activities including primary and adult education, for co-operative shopping, 
for health services including dispensing and midwifery, and for religious activities; 

(g) Village compost dumps should be established wherever practicable; 


(h) Resettlement and consolidation of villages too small in size should be con- 
templated in order to provide the above-mentioned facilities and services. 


33. In considering the implementation of planning the conference arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


(a) In each country or state within the South-East Asia region of Ministry respon- 
sible for town and country planning, housing and local government should be established; 


(b) Planning must be national, regional and local, including rural areas at every 
level, and whould be based on careful social and economic investigations; 


(c) Administrative bodies should be established at every level to provide the 
machinery for formulating development schemes and controlling their implementation; 


(d) Every country in the region should enact comprehensive laws establishing 
consultative or similar agencies concerred with physical planning; 


(e) A statute on urban land should be provided and planning bodies should be 
enabled to raise the requisite funds; 


(f) Trained planners and qualified technical experts should be made use of for all 
physical planning pruposes. 


HIB - GA: 18 
p. 55 
Recent international activities in Asia and the Far East. N 
M4. This article is concerned with general information pertaining especially to progress 


in housing. Of particular interest are notes on the formation and activities of two 
regional housing centers in India and Indonesia. In this connection it was noted that 

the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration had made arrangements whereby staff from 

tthe regional centers were given fellowships to study at European building research centers 
and assemble at the same time the basic documentation for the Asian centers. The article 
refers to the scope of the centers as including not only problems of housing cost reduc- 
tion, building materials, design and construction methods, but on broad economic and 
social aspects of housing and community improvement such as housing policies, legislation, 
administration and the relation of housing programs to national development programs. 

It was pointed out that emphasis on one or the other of these aspects depended on the . 
needs of the countries concerned. While the Indonesian center for the hot and humid 
tropical zone was concerned with laying the ground-work for a comprehensive development 
program of laboratory facilies and technical information services, the Indian center for 

the hot and dry tropical zone would concentrate first of all on the socio-economic aspects 
since its technological research and documentation facilities were relatively advanced. 
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Crane, J. L. The experience of national governments in preparing housing and E 
Community improvement programmes. 


35. In summarizing the nature and magnitude of the over-all problems, Mr. Crane lists 
the following items as requiring information: 


_. 1. The characteristic of the present stage of community development, rural and 
urban, physical and socio-economic. 


2. The population, its characteristics and trends, occupations and earnings. The 
main physical characteristic of housing: size, crowding, privacy, comfort, sanitation, 
light and ventilation, fire hazard, cost, and so on. 


| 3. The processes by which homes and communities are built and improved: self-help, 
aided self-help, municipal provicincial, governmental, operative and speculative builders, 
cooperative. 

4. The customs, desires and aspirations of population groups living in less 
adequate communities and homes, as indicating types of improvement which are most needed 
from point of view of people themselves. 

5. Study by experts of desirable standards of housing and community facilities 
followed by a comparative analysis of the findings with standards recommended by 
general public. 

* A balance should be struck between what is needed and what is possible with exist- 
ing resources. 

b7. The second stage is to review available resources: 

1. Manpower. Labor, skilled and unskilled. 

2. Materials. Quantities. 


3. Funds. Sources, financial institutions, formulae for providing financial 
assistance, etc. 


4. Organizations. Public and private facilities. 


5. Land. Fundamental land policies and land programs are 2 keys to sugessful 
housing and community development. 


6. Miscellaneous. Review of available resources including water, fuel, or power, 


2 etc. 
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Doxiadis, C. A. Standards of housing accommodation and density. E 
38. For years, Greece has built illegally according to the by-laws because the ancient 


Greek patio style (rooms round a courtyard) has remained popular. The courtyard has 
always been the center of life in Greece and it is only recently that the country has 
been able to free itself from the burden of building regulations influenced by Western 
countries and to give legal sanction to this type of house. 


39. In Greece the illegal building of low-cost houses has solved the problem of low- 
cost housing. By-laws are so strict that usually people leave the areas where they are 
enforced and build in areas beyond their jurisdiction. Later, when town boundaries are 
extended, these illegal children have to be legalized. The simple conclusion is that 
we should not impose types of houses by building regulations and building laws. This 
would touch the problem of standards, not standards of construction, but standards for 
the types of rooms and for the house as a whole. In Greece and in other countries, Dr. 
Doxiadis mentions that he has seen many traditional solutions that are much better than 
the ones built under existing by-laws. A characteristic example, not only for the 
Mediterranean climate but also for many other areas, is a house with one big room, 30' 
high, from whose end small units are divided off for bedrooms above and bathroom, 
kitchen, etc., below. These small division measure 6'6" square. There is no building 
code which would permit such dimensions, yet this is an excellent living unit that gives 
a feeling of greater spaciousness than any other solution and it has solved the problem 
of housing for many tens of centuries in the Mediterranean area. 


40. The problem of housing cannot be solved by restrictive legislative measure. There 
t® are 100 to 150 million houses needed in the world. 10 to 20 million houses are needed 
to replace slums or provide for the homeless. Against which only 4 million units have 
been built. Is it the right thing to say that there must be such and such types? Rich 
governments can not build enough houses for all. If houses are to be built by the people 


themselves, than we revert to traditional methods with which these people will find them- 
selves at home. 


41, If part of the building is left to the people, then the second notion arises, the 
nétion of the growing house. The housemust grow over generations in order to have mean- 
ing. The third notion is the notion of shared facilities. There are countries which 
cannot afford to provide a bathroom in every house. Why not decide in the beginning 
that a bath center would be built in the school or social center in order that it can 
be used throughout the day by the pupils of the school and at night by the whole community. 


42. One more point is the division of responsibility for the building of houses. We > 
need a house. We want water, asewerage system, communications, Then, in greater cities, 
we need parks, space for recreation. Houses can be built by the people. The other tasks, 
the city plan, etc., these cannot be solved by single families themselves; there the 
government must step in ami leave the houses to the last. 


$0. Thus we come to three basic principles: 


1. Define the region and then divide it into areas with, as far as possible, 
uniform problems 


2. Survey the region, and investigate and understand local conditions of popula- 
tion density, social groupings and the traditional house types 


3. Study what has been done in other areas under similar conditions and find out 
whether their experience is applicable. 
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Gupchup, N. S. Low-cost housing in India. E 


The exceptionally large and continuous influx of rural people to the cities is partly 
influenced by employment opportunities and partly by urban amenities -- lighting, water 
supply and sanitary arrangements. Until similar amenities can be provided in villages 
the urban gravitation will continue. 


In 1941, the urban population per occupied house was 5.2: this rose to 6.0 in 1951. 
Nearly 25 per cent of urban dwellers live in grossly overcrowded conditions or have no 
shelter at all. In 1951, the census showed that the average urban household was of 4.7 
persons and the average number of housesholds per occupied house was 1.24, 


Three separate estimates of the housing shortage show figures of 2,540,000; 2,472,000; © 
and 2,840,000. A programme to clear this backlog within ten years would require 300,000 ' 
houses per year, plus an addtional 150,000 to provide for new urban population and replace- 
ment of dilapidated structures, i.e., 450,000 houses per annum. The yearly average of 
houses built in 1921-1931 was 480,000 and in 1931-1941, 850,000 therefore, the problem 
is not insoluble. 


Private capital today does not go into housing. Costs are high and rates, taxes and 
estate duties all discourage building except for personal use. 


The industrial working family cannot pay more than 10 per cent of their earnings as 
rent, which has been estimated to give an average monthly rent of 10 rupees.. Setting 
aside three months' rent to pay taxes and insurance premiums we get an annual yield of 
90 rupees. The outgcings are 4 per cent on capital of 3,000 rupees; capital redemption 
at 3 per cent on 2,500 rupees over a 50-year life; cost of annual repairs and maintenance 
at 1 1/2 per cent on 2,500 rupees. This amounts to 180 rupees. The deficit of 90 rupees 
is equivalent to 2,250 rupees at 4 per cent or 75 per cent of the cost of the house. 


If the Government is unable to increaseits present rate of capital contribution, 
either rents must be raised or construction costs must be lowered. 


Two possible standard houses were suggested, each providing 44 square feet floor 
space per person: a semi-detached house with 220 square feet for living room or kitchen, 
a covered veranda 10 by 5 feet, a bathroom 4 by 3 feet and a water closet shared between 
two houses. The other type, a row house, had the same accommodation except that the 
veranda was open and the watercloset was provided in a separate communal block. Room 
heights would be 9 feet and the open rear courtyards would be 15 by 10 feet, 
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Trudgett, R. D. Housing in Uttar Pradesh. E 


An account of housing schemes undertaken in andcound the large industrial city of 
Kanpur. This was the first city of northern India for which a master plan was completed; 
Since 1948 all housing has been located and designed within the framework of this plan. 


Special stress is laid upon three schemes: 


1. Two projects built by British Mills show what can be achieved by good maintenance, 
even though the space standards are very low -- one small room and a veranda. These 
small units are sited in groups around paved, tree-shaded courts that provide space for 
outdoor living and sleeping. Parks, playgrounds, shops, school and hospital are provided 
and excellently maintained, thus "making these small communities ... much more livable 
than larger dwelling units which have no maintenance and quickly deteriorate into slums 
and hovels". 


2. Projects recently constructed by the Town Planning Office in the city areas 
where land costs are high. Double-storey units have been built with eight units below 
and four above in each block; the upper units have terraces located in front with rooms at 
the back in such a way that privacy to the lower units is ensured. Three blocks are 
grouped around a central open space 70 by 150 feet. This both provides community space 
and saves street paving as only the main roads are metalled, the footpaths serve the 
individual units. "We have insisted on much larger individual courtyard space, as such 
space is the cheapest way of providing accommodation in a country where so much outdoor 
living is essential: 30 feet is now the minimum depth, but this is being gradually in- 
creased,"' It was found possible to provide individual bath houses and latrines within 
the 2,700 rupee allowance. 


3. A settlement at Govindpure built under the Relief and Rehabilitation Act by 
Modi Industries. These units can be rented for 6 rupees a month; each has one room, 
veranda, courtyard, kitchen, bath and latrine. Shaded cross ventilation is provided 
under the roof; this has enabled the units to be built back in blocks of eight, with 
at least 60 feet between the blocks. Trees have been planted and many small industries 
have been started. A hospital, school, local shops and a main shopping centre have 
been built, as well as an inn which provides space for wedding parties. Three hundred 
and fifty additional units were about to be started under the Industrial Labour Act, 
These will be slightly different in design and by attracting a different type of occupant 
will keep the community from being entirely a refugee settlement. 
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Kini, M. Financing housing construction in urban areas of India E 
Now that the borrowing rate of interest has gone up to 4 per cent, the entire 


scheme will have to be worked out on a 4 per cent basis, providing for a sinking fund 
at 4 per cent for 30 years. 


A building with a built-up area of 195 square yards standing on a plot of 600 
square yards, with a cubic content of 80,000 cubic feet, would cost as follows: 


Rupees Rupees 


Cost of 600 square yards at Rs. 30 per square yard. .....s ees 18,000 
Cost of a four-storey building at Rs. 1/2 per cubic foot. ..... 90, 000 
Providing for municipal taxes at 30 per cent of the ratable value 
which may be fixed on the Bombay municipal standard; the monthly 
rent works out to Rs. 51 as under: 
Building 80,000 cubic feet at Rs. 1/2 per cubic feet when new 90,000 
Future life of building: 3C years 
Gross rents per annum: 816 x 
Ratable value: Rs. 8,310 
Municipal and U.I.P. taxes at 30 per cent on ..... +s. 2,493 
Repairs and maintenance... . eee eee eevee 810 
Annual sinking fund on a future life of 30 years at 4 per cent 
x 90,000 1,602 
Insurance at 0/3/0 on 9/10 of Rs. 90,000 ..... 2 eevee 202.5 
Ground rent at 6 fer cent of the cost of land. ...... . _1,080 
Total outgoing 6,187.5 


9,792 


Net annual return 3,605.5 


This works out to 4 per cent on the capital investment of Rs. 90,000. At the end 
of 30 years, if the building is well looked after, and the locality has not lost its 
value by obsolescence, the original investment will not in any way intrinsically deterio- 
rate but will keep up its value. In the meantime the municipality will have benefited 
by the full taxes of 30 per cent, and the landowner, be it the municipality or the 
Central Government, stands to benefit at 6 per cent on the cost of land. Building 
industry would be thriving, employing skilled workers and labourers, and the housing 
problem well in hand. 


While several river valley projects and industrial schemes are being worked out under 
different planning schemes, the problem of housing has been totally neglected. The 
private sector is least interested in the building construction, and the only way now will 
be to find cheap finance and start housing schemes. The land lying fallow and in the 
possession of the Central Government and the local authorities, can be leased out, and 
the buildings put up at the lowest possible cost. If in the foregoing table the cost of 
the land is reduced to one-third, and economies are effected in building materials and 
labour, the rest could be still scaled down by 33 per cent. If builders do not have 
sufficient capital the Government may provide them with a subsidy of 33 per cent. The 
rents should not be charged on a capital basis as is being done by having higher rents which 
will give higher municipal taxes and sinking fund charges. 


The same problem will then work out as follows: 


Rupees 
Cost of land 600 square yards at Rs. 10 per square yard...... 
Cost of a four-storey building at Rs. 1/2 per cubic foot deduction 
Future life of building: 30 years 
Ratable value: Rs. 5,540 
Municipal and U.I.P. taxes at 30 per cent of the ratable value 1,662 
Annual sinking fund at 4 per cent for 30 years: .0178 x 60,000 1,068 
Insurance at 0/3/0 on 9/10 of Rs. 60,000 .......2.646-s 125 
Ground rent at 6 per cent of the cost of land........ 360 
Total outgoing 


Net annual return 


| | 
| 
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Rupees 
| 6,000 
| 60,000~ 
6,528 
4,025 
2,503 
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This gives a return slightly over 4 per cent while the municipal taxes, sinking 
fund and the repairs and maintenance are very liberally provided for. At the end of 30 
years the Government or the local authority can have double the amount of the subsidy as 


Since the buildings will be of first-class construction the buildings 


the sinking fund. 
I am certain that the intrinsic 


can last a further period of 30 years, if not more. 


value of the building, i.e., the value calculated on the purchasing value of the rupee, 


will not be less. 


= 
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Ryan, J. C. Co-operative housing in Madras. E 


A Co-operative Housing Construction Society was organized in Madras in 1947 to 
establish 4 self-contained housing projects in different parts of the city to provide 
about 1,000 new houses. Nearly 1,000 members have joined the society and contributed 
a share capital of 29.51 lakhs of rupees (one lakh equals 100,000 rupees; one rupee equals 
approximately 21 U. S. cents). Two housing projects are completed; two are under con- 
struction. The project known as Gandhinagar at Adayer consists of 131 acres purchased 
by the society at a cost of 16 lakhs of rupees. The society has built 340 houses on this 
site with the aid of government loans and members' contributions. In addition to parks, 
playgrounds, markets, etc., the society has provided underground sewerage and drainage, 
metalled and tarred roads, electric street lighting, etc., at a cost of 7.50 lakhs of 
rupees met by the members. The second project, knownas Venkotesapuram at Ayyanapuram is 
on a 2l-acre site, 1350 houses have been built and amenities have been provided as in 
Gandhinagar. As soon as the houses were completed and occupied, the Corporation demanded 
property and company taxes amounting to about 125,000 rupees per annum for the two projects. 


Cooperative societies are composed of people who wish to build houses with the 
help of long term government loans. They are mostly men of moderate means who cannot 
raise all at once the money required to build a new house. They pool their savings in 
the form of share capital, purchase a compact block of land, prepare a layout according 
to modern town planning requirements and have the plan approved by authorities. They 
reserve land for roads, streets, lanes, parks, playing fields, etc., provide common 
civic amenities like roads, street lighting, drainage and sewerage at their cost which 
amount to about 500 rupees per plot of 60 x 40' in Madras and a little less in a rural 
locality. Members contribute about 1/5th of the cost of the house for their own resources, 
and supplement the balance by loans from the Government. They incur further expenditure 
for internal lighting, water connection, bathroom and sanitary fittings, out-buildings, 
garages, and compound walls or fencing. 
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Bose, P. C. Utility services in urban areas of West Bengal. G 


Essential community services for healthful living are a protected water supply 
disposal of refuse and human excreta without creating nuisance and health hazards ; 
control of communicable diseases, and control of noxious insects and animals. All 
problems are multiplied with the settlement of people on the outskirts of cities where 
there are no facilities. 


In India, only 16 per cent of the total number of towns are provided with a 
protected water supply. In West Bengal only 32 out of 82 municipalities are provided 
with a safe water supply. Government and local bodies together are not able to remedy 
the water supply lack, and the author conculdes that the best and quickest answer is 
in the formation of public utility companies. Barring Calcutta there are only six 
towns in West Bengal practically equipped with sewerage systems. Refuse disposal in a 
tropical country is especially difficult due to rapid decomposition. 
House to house collection is best, but requires legislation requiring municipal authori- 
ties to take such measures. With proper supervision several towns have tried collection 
and treatment that has produced humus that can be used for cultivation with advantage 
thus making the method self-supporting. : 


“ce 
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Pico, Rafael. Standards in Puerto Rico. Complete text is reprinted below. xX 


Minimum size of lots for low-cost housing is 252 square metres, minimum frontage 
12 metres. No houses may front on express highways. There are seven other road types: 
divided highways, total width 33 metres; main streets, 18 metres; dead end streets and 
service streets, 11 metres; alleys (used in commercial centres), 6 metres; footpaths, 


5 metres. 


Other regulations include: water pipes, 4 inches; sewer pices, 8 inches; electric 
| distribution along rear-lot lines with 2-metre easement line; street lighting by over- 
hanging cables for low-income districts; not less than 5 per cent of total area in 

parks; shopping centres with off-street parking space. 


The four zoning areas are: 


(a) Residential, with six types of housing density ranging from lots of 900 square 
metres for a single house, with 35 per cent coverage to multi-family apartments at a 
density of one family per 50 square metres and 7- per cent coverage. 


: (b) Commercial, with three types ranging from local to central shopping areas. 
Residential use at rate of one family per 100; 70 and 50 square metres are allowed. 


| (c) Industrial, with two types, light and heavy. Residential and commercial uses 
are permitted in the light zone at the rate of one family per 70 square metres, but are 
excluded from heavy zones. 


£l (d) Public, includes all government lands used as such. 


b6. The layout of residential areas is based on the assuption that a man can afford to 
purchase a house at a value of two and a half times his annual income. This provides 
the basis for establishing lot sizes. 


Three hundred to four hundred metres is considered a reasonable distance to walk 
to local commercial areas. The amount of land for commercial areas is calculated at 
about one acre per 1,000 population. 


Land required for industry is calculated on the average basis of 40 to 60 workers 
per net acre and is worked out at 1.5 to 3 acres per 1,000 population, with the lowest 
proportion (1.5 acres per 1,000) in towns of 25,000 to 50,000 and the largest (3 acres 
per 1,000) in large towns over 300,000 (eg., 900 acres) and small towns under 8,000 

(e.g., 24 acres). 


Recreation land is estimated at one acre per 1,000 population within a walking 
distance of a half-mile from the farthest house. 


Elementary schools should be within half a mile of the farthest house for 95 per 
cent of the estimated number of children between the ages of 6 and 11; and at the rate 
of 53 children per classroom; junior high schools for 80 per cent of the school popula- 
tion between the ages of 12 and 14 with 30 pupils per classroom; and senior high schools 
for 50 per cent of the pupils between the ages of 15 and 17 with 30 students per class 
room. 


One community centre per town under 50,000 is the Government's goal; facilities are 
to include an auditorium, library, nursery school, kitchen, dining room, office space 
and playgrounds. 


Public health centres are recommended for each town over 50,000; the size of the lot 
is based on 50 square metres per bed, with 30 per cent coverage and a parking area twice 
the size of the total floor area. 


| 
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United Nations Seminar on Housing and Community Improvement. Seminar Working N 


Party. Professional education for planners, 


The various agencies concerned with development programs at all administrative 
levels should recognize that comprehensive physical planning is a professional field 
in its own right although closely related to architecture, engineering, economics, 
sociology, and the like. The planner should be familiar with all aspects of the plan- 
nign process and their relationship to one another. This calls for a broad understand- 
ing of a number of related disciplines and particular competence in their integration 
and coordination when applied to a geographic area, 


Professional courses in urban and regional planning should be inaugurated to pro- 
vide a basis of training together with suitable periods of interneship. It is important 
that regional seminars, conferences, short day courses, and extensive evening courses 
be instituted so that those already practising planning could participate with other 
professionals or administrators in complementary positions for the consideration of 
problems of mutual concern. 


_ There should be an adjustment of programs of instruction to the needs of students 
coming from different disciplines, together with the cooperation of the many related 
departments involved in giving special treatment of the subject matter of a particular 
field. Increased financial assistance must be made available to students unable to 
undertake the long program of education. Those who are unable might be granted minimum 
professional qualifications by taking a combination of courses recommended. Students 
should be in touch with live problems and live research projects should be carried on 
in which students can participate. 


In the developing countries, it is essential that as much attention be given in 
planning courses to village and rural problems as to urban and metropolitan regional 
problems. Eventually schools should be established in each country or state in South- 
East Asia. Financial and technical aid should be sought from the U.N. and other agencies 
for fellowships, publications, and research centers. Fellowships for on the job train- 
ing would be valuable and could be encouraged by international agencies. 
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United Nations Seminar on Housing and Community Improvement. Seminar Working A 
Party. Urban land policies. 


A common basis for consideration and adaptation exists in all 21 countries in the 
seminar. Urban land policy should be shaped to meet problems of industrialization, 
migration, housing needs, land use and misuse. Some controls at present are inadequate. 


Housing and community improvement programs, industrial development and provision 
of services and amenities should be co-ordinated with over-all policy of national and 
regional land development. 


Among the devices which might be employed by government are building regulations, 
subdivision controls, acquisition of reserve land, excess condemnation, building of new 
towns, acquisition of land in advance of industrial settlement, reparcelling, control 
through administrative approval, tax levies and subventions. 


Master planning should be undertaken in stages with partial or interim phases 
initiated. 


Transportation, communications and other public facilities can influence proper 
expansion of land for various uses. 


Voluntary or compulsory purchase of land by public authorities is an important 
device in master planning process, with resale on advantageous terms, 

The grant of advantageous financing, provision of power and utilities can encourage 
industrial location according to desirability. 


Intense migrations into cities render old boundaries obsolete. Cities require ~* . 
power over areas outside by regional agencies with extra-territorial jurisdiction, by 
conditioning gov2rnment subsidies upon revision of boundaries by conflicting communities, 
by national zoning or by inter-city compacts. 


Planning neighborhoods should include consideration of the following factors: proper 
land use for the site considering the needsof the region, effective neighboring land use, 
health protection, zoning requirements, population trends, proximity of population to 
work locations, adequacy of employment opportunities, adequacy of present and future 
transportation, provision for schools, local habits and requirements, open spaces and 
recreational facilities, accessibility of social and religious facilities, provision of 
commercial facilities, provision of water supply, communications and utilities, provision 
for refuse disposal, fire and police protection, street lighting and maintenance, reorder- 
ing of highways, opening or closing of streets, elimination of noise and dangerous traf- 
fic, landscaping of terrain, rehousing of families displaced by redevelopment, proper 
designation of types of housing, application of proper planning techniques. 


Financing media can be expanded by resources for long-term uwortgage funds, develop- 
ment of cooperative building and loan associations, and by public loan flotations, Finac- 
ing of land development is essential, especially of sites before construction of housing. 


Zoning machinery should take into account increased population and new exigencies, 
it should be extended to future areas cf land development, it should resolve conflicting 
areas of control between various authorities, and it should create better subdivision 
practices, Contributions of private land may be made voluntarily to promote sound long- 
term growth and public facilities. 


Building new towns involves study of relationship of industry to the new towns and 
to the interdependence of new and old towns, the possibility of expanding existing cities 
at their outskirts, availability of capital and future capital for completion of develop- 
ment, and the ability of the new towns to be self-supporting. New neighborhoods should 


avoid segregation if possible and social and economic fluidity should be the aim of com- 
munity planning. 
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Taxation can guide developments and check runaway price rises. It can hold down 
land speculation, raise city revenues, and by exemption or reduction can encourage 
proper or lower rental developments. Special assessments upon owners for public improve- 
ments are essential to finance such improvements. Both owners and community can share 
assessment, and there should exist means for public borrowing. 


Compulsory acquisition of land for public use is one of the most important tools 
in the planning process, but as it is ineffectively employed in manyareas, statutes 
should be re-examined and redrawn. Public housing is generally recongnized as public 
use. Application of compulsory acquisition power should be exercised only for public as 
distinguished from private benefit, and reason should dictate in deciding. Study is 
needed in all fields of land problems and general principles cannot decide concrete 


questions. 
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United Nations. Seminar on Housing and Community Improvement. Seminar E 
Working party on Building Techniques, Design and Siting. C. Building 
techniques, design and siting. 


The report began with the statement that are two distinct climatic zones in the 
region: the arid and the humid. Both design requirements and local materials available 
for building differ considerably between the two zones. There is also an increasing 
appreciation of the importance of relating construction and design to climate. 


‘The seminar noted that effective housing progress depends largely on a balance 
between latest developments in the techniques of the architect, engineer and planner 
and the traditional building practicies. 


Pilot projects are valuable for providing much needed shelter and also for study 
as social, economic and technical experiments. 


Village Housing 
(The complete text of this section is reprinted below) 


Improvement of village housing. 


A realistic approach to the question of village housing should take into account 
the following considerations: 


(a) The low standard of economic and domestic life in villages which can be 
improved by, among other things, better housing. This includes such amenities as 
smokeless kitchens, proper latrines, adequate ventilation and workshop space for 
occupational needs. All these things have to be improvised with local materials to 
suit local customs, and even local prejudices. A good home, as a source of pride to ~ 
the family, is a sure method of increasing the self-respect of the villagers; 


(b) The environmental sanitation of the villages should be improved by providing 
services like water supply, drainage, paving, lighting, etc.; 


(c) To improve the economic condition of village people, their normal gainful 
occupations and cottage industries must be made gradually more efficient by improving 
tools and methods now in use and by the introduction of appropriate rural techniques 
from other areas. To facilitate this, simple, but more scientific devices and processes 
must be evolved. This applied not only to agricultural implements, but also to such 
cottage industries as brick-making, lime-burning, charcoal-making, bamboo-work, weaving, 
tanning and leather-work, and son on. A special study should be made of cottage indus- 
tries suitable for various areas to enable the village to improve its economic condition. 


Need for village surveys. 


For any long-range plan of improvement to be effective, it must invariably be 
based upon conclusions drawn from surveys to include among other things the following: 


(a) Social and economic conditions of villagers; 


(b) Physical survey map of the village, showing the size, nature and condition of 


the houses, and such other information as would be useful for eventual replanning of 
the village; 


(c) Survey of the building materials in the locality, their availability, their 
properties, their present use, with indications of quarries and other sources and sug- 
gestions for increasing their quantity and improving their quality. 


Such surveys should be related to similar surveys made on a regional basis. 


Training for cottage industries 


Village improvement is closely associated with the availability of suitable build- 
ing materials locally. To facilitate improved methods of producing these materials, 
Provision must be made for training and advice. Any scheme for training given to 
villagers should not take the form of a central school, with teachers, examinations and 
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certificates. This will tend to frustrate the purpose of such training by diverting 
trainees to factories and towns, thus making the villages poorer by the loss of their 
knowledge and leadership. Instructors, who will be villagers themselves, must go to 
the villages, demonstrate their methods and train the village craftsmen on the spot. 


Design 


98. } Human aspects to be considered. In building houses, particularly when there is 

| little money available, the seminar believes that the human aspects of design should 
receive at least equal consideration with the technical; designs should therefore be 
based on a sympathetic yet realistic understanding of the way of life and problems of 
families being housed. 


99. House types to be related to local conditions. A housing programme cannot mature 
successfully unless the house types adopted (both in regard to accommodation and con- 
struction) are related to the economic, social and physical conditions of the country, 
or district. Happily, in warmer climates it is not technically so difficult to provide 
shelter. Houses usually do not need to be heated; even in the more humid areas, many 
activities can take place out of doors. Building can be simpler and, where there is 
provision for outdoor living, indoor spacemy reasonably be smaller than the space pro- 
vided in a temperate or cold climate. 


00. House types adopted in many countries, particularly when given legal sanction in 
building regulations and by-laws, seem largely related to the local climate and way of 
life, and often are unrealistic, having little scientific or social validity. The 
question of house types is not solely a matter of providing hygienic conditions; certain 

4 minimum social requirements must also be met. They must provide some degree of privacy 
and amenity -- thus making the house a home, not just a shelter. Such house types will 
therefore depend on the way people live, their family organizations, economic status, 
etc.; they will also depend on the weather of the country as a whole, on whether the 
house is in a congested town or in a rural area, and on the climate, Variation in 
house types between countries, and also within a country, are to be expected. Furthermore, 
house types are not likely to remain static, but will depend on social and economic 
development. 


01. Instead of fixing room dimensions, ceiling heights, thicknesses of walls, types of 
utilities, etc., housing codes should aim rather at establishing guiding principles, and 
the standards of performance required from a dwelling to be healthy, safe and convenient; 
such standards, in the absence of suitable scientific information, may best be related 
to good traditional building, critically evaluated. 


02. Standards may serve the following two purposes: 
(a) They may be used as the basis on which dwellings are designed by housing agencies; 


ce (b) They may be used to control private builders, building for their own occupation 
or for others. 


03. When a housing agency is directly responsible for housing, the standards adopted may 
be defined afresh for every project (being standards through experience.) When housing 
activities are delegated to local agencies, the central agency may set standards or also 
approve type designs. Standards then merge into design. 


Building by private owners. 


04. When house-building is for home-owners, the type of building and the accomodation 
provided will naturally depend on a family's resources; they may be augmented by gifts 
or loans, + cash or kind, or by technical assistance. However, some minimum type 
dwelling will be adopted. It may take the form of a "minimum-acceptable" demonstration 
house; or actual construction of a plinth. Areas may be set aside when a more temporary 
type of construction is permitted. With general house building, for practical purposes, 
the specific way in which housing principles and performance standards have to be applied 
at a particular place and time will have to be defined in precise terms. Such definitions 
must always be regarded as provisional, being subject to revision within a short period, 
Say not more than every five years. In view of the increasing application of scientific 
knowledge to building problems, the compilation of model codes may best be undertaken by 
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a central authority competently advised; where necessary, these may have to be modified 
by local building authorities to suit local circumstances, 


Guiding principles in determining housing standards 


Among the more important guiding principles in determining housing standards, the 
seminar would suggest the following: 


(a) Each dwelling should have individual sanitary facilities; though a separate 
bath-house is desirable, in some circumstances bath-house and latrine may be combined, 


(b) Where a piped water supply is available, the relative advantages of a separate 
supply for each dwelling -- With reduced maintenance of fittings, wastage of water, etc, -- 
should be balanced against its higher initial capital cost. Where no piped water supply 
is available there should be provision for storage of water under hygienic conditions. 


(c) The aim of house design should be to provide at least two living rooms, in 
addition to space for cooking, so as to ensure privacy for the family. In some circum- 
stances this may not at present be possible, House designs should, however, provide 
for expansion through stage-house plans. 


(d) Living spaces should be defined by a suitable floor area, based on the size of 
families mostly to be housed rather than on specified room sizes, as this will give 
greater planning freedom. 


(e) House plans should always provide for the maximum use of screened and, where 
necessary, shaded open space either in garden, rooftop, courtyard or veranda, Such 
space is cheaper to provide than an enclosed room and may be equally suitable. House 
plans should provide storage space for such items as food, clothing, working tools 
and cycles; with some ingenuity, this space can be provided at little or no extra cost. 


Need for technical studies: 
Regional housing centres 
To implement these proposals, the seminar suggests that technical studies be 
undertaken in a number of specific fields. These may best do done at regional housing 
centres. One such centre -- for the humid zone -- is to be established in Indonesia; 
the establishment of a second centre -- for the more arid climates -- is now under 
consideration. At the same time, it suggests that appropriate national agencies, research 
institutions and engineering colles, etc., should be encouraged by the provision of 
United Nations fellowships and scholarships, etc., to undertake specialized studies 
of particular problems in both the construction and socio-economic fields, 


A number of detailed suggestions are also made. They include: 


(a) The preparation and circulation by ECAFE of an illustrated series of regional 
housing notes whose object it will be to disseminate the experience and ideas of house 
builders in Asia and throughout the world; 


(b) The more widespread circulation withing the region of reports and technical 
studies made by housing agencies. To facilitate this, ECAFE is asked to bring up to 
date and circulate a list of these agencies; 


(c) Increased publication in technical journals, etc., of studies on housing 
Problems. To facilitate this, assistance to journals to help them produce special 
issues devoted to low-cost housing is suggested; 


(d) The necessity of up-to-date and properly documented liberaries as essential 
tools of housing agencies. To facilitate this, the continuance of the United Nations 


technical assistance scheme for providing basic housing and planning libraries is. 
requested; 


(e) The preparation, by national agencies, of simple illustrated leaflets which 
would make available to the craftsman, small builder, producer and building materials 
on a smaj}l scale, etc., information on good building practicies and new developments. 
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Conference on Town and Country Development Planning, Trinidad, B.W.I., 
1956. Report of the Conference on Town and Country Development 
Planning, held at the Trinidad Country Club, Trinidad, B.W.I1., 
November 14-23, 1956. Sponsored by the Caribbean Commission. 
[Port-of-Spain, Trinidad] Caribbean Commission, 1956. var. pg. 


Fifty-one delegates and four advisors from member governments and governments of 
the countries served by the Commission, as well as representatives from international 
and other organisations and observers from non-member governments and members of the 
Preparatory Committee which prepared the agenda for the Conference were present. 


Item 1. THE ROLE OF PLANNING IN A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The conference adopted the following definition of the role of town and country 
development planning: 

The role of town and country development planning is to guide the development of 
the total resources of a country on a country-wide, regional and local basis, whether 
by public or private endeavor, so that the best use is made of these resources for the 
well-being of the people. 


Stress was laid on the importance of flexibility in planning so that new contin- 
gencies might be quickly met. Emphasis was placed on the improtance of planning to 
governments since it serves to avoid needless expenditure and to improve the standard 
of living of a country by making the best use of the resources of the country. 


The Conference recommended that: 


1. Planning should be comprehensive, that is to say, planning should take into account 
economic, physical and social factors. 


2. Development goals should be established and these should be achieved through long 
renge planning based on a system of priorities. Development programmes designed to 

carry out such planning should be of a flexible nature and should be periodically reviewed 
in the light of current conditions. 


3. The final decision on any plan should rest with government. 


4. Planning proposals should be based on technical evaluation of the various factors 
involved. 


5. In view of the importance of planning to all countries, those countries which may 
not be able to secure adequate technical services should obtain assistance from their 
respective federal or metropolitan governments, supplemented, where necessary, by inter- 
national and other agencies. 
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Item 2, PLANNING LEGISLATION 
The Conference recommended that: 


Planning legislation should make provision for securing that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for town and country development should rest at the Central Government level. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Legislation should provide for the exercise of planning powers on a country-wide 
basis. 


The Conference recommended that: 
Legislation should make provision for regular procedures for: 


(a) The preparation of town and country development plans, which should 
set out as clearly as possible government's intentions; 


(b) consultation with appropriate authorities, bodies or individuals concerned; 
(c) the publication and adoption of such plans; 


(d) facilitating such minor adjustments of plans as may become necessary and 
as are consistend with the public interest; 


(e) periodic review, and, if necessary, revision of plans in their entirety. 


Planning controls. In order to ensure that development takes place in accordance 
with planning aims and objective, the Conference recommends that: 


Provision should be made in the legislation for establishing regulation procedures 
either by regulation or other means for the control of development and for the legal 
steps necessary to enforce such control. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Legislation should be provided for the setting up of machinery by governments to 
assist positively in plan fulfilment and such legislation should provide for financial 
means and powers including that of land acquisition by agreement or by compulsion, where 
necessary, to secure such development. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Planning legislation should also provide for suitable procedures for appeals from 
planning decisions or actions. As there are limits to the rate at which comprehensive 
town and country development plans can be prepared and adopted, there is immediate need 


for general action to deal with a number of aspects of development in advance of such 
plans. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Provision should be made, where necessary, in planning legislation, to enable 
action to be taken to deal with, among other items: 


(1) Control of sub-division, partition and re-allotment of land 
(ii) Advertisements 
(iii) Building construction 
(iv) Amenity 
(v) National parks 
(vi) Tree preservation 
(vii) Preservation of buildings of historical and architectural interest, monuments 
and archaeological sits and buildings 
(viii) Review of capital improvement projects 
(ix) Access to countryside and beaches 
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Item 3. ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP FOR PLANNING 


The Conference noted that organisation for planning varies with political and 
administrative structures and with the degree to which economic, social and physical 
planning are integrated. 


The Conference noted that there has been a lack of comprehensive planning in the 
countries of the Caribbean and believes that one of the principal reasons for this 
deficiency is the subordination of planning bodies to individual agencies of government 
(such as housing). Planning organisations should be in an effective position to work 
directly in cooperation with all agencies of government and to correlate all aspects of 
development, to make proposals and exercise necessary controls over this development. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The functions of planning should be undertaken as the particular and entire respon- 
sibility of a special agency of government located at the highest policy making level. 
The type of planning organisation will depend on the type of development to be planned 
and.on the resources. In order to ensure tltat planning is a continuing process in 
individual contries and that it operates successfully, technicians must be available 
to government. 


The Conference recommended that: 


In each country of the area the planning agency should have adequate qualified 
staff to deal with the economic, social and physical aspects of development. Where a 
country is unable to provide an adequately staffed agency to satisfy its planning needs 
fully, then it is the responsibility of federal and metropolitan governments to have 
such assistance available. In addition, governments should, where necessary, seek 
assistance from international and other agencies, and the Caribbean Commission should 
arrange for technical assistance to be given, on request, to governments of the area 
particularly with regard to the establishment of planning agencies. 


The Conference recommended that: 


In addition to national plans, regional and local plans should be prepared at such 
levels as the particular circumstances of the country require. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Except for those controls which can only be exercised effectively by the planning 
agency itself, the implementation of plans should be entrusted to existing central and 


local government departments or agencies wherever this is possible, or new agencies 
should be created. 
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METHODOLOGY OF PLANNING " BASIC SURVEYS AND STUDIES, 
TECHNIQUES AND METHODS 


conference agreed with observations by Mr Candido Oliveras summarised as 
follows: 


(i) Economic and social planning involves analysing information on population 
and resources and setting goals, inter alia, for production, income and 
employment for the country as a whole for specified futhre periods. For 
purposes of physical planning, this projected development must also be 
interpret2d in geographical terms, 


Starting with these aims, phusical planning must survey and analyse local, 
regivnul and country-wide conditions, establish minimum land use and related 
standards, determine prospective land requirements according to these stan- 
dards, work out the most practical arrangement of uses, and establish controls 
to see that the plans are observed in practice. 


There are numerous means for achieving development aims, including the pre- 
paration and adoption of official plans, economic reporting, budgeting, 
government works programming, individual project review, and the use of such 
powers as subdivision regulations, zoning ordinances, building codes, etc. 


Existing techniques for town and country development planning may require 
extension and improvement in order to deal adequately with the problems of 
developing areas, where development patterns are still in their formative 
stages. The chief needs are for a closer tie-in of economic planning with 
physical planning, and for informal flexible tools adapted to the needs of 
the different countries suited to dealing with a changing situation. 


The Conference recommended that: 


There should be complete integration in the planning process between the physical, 
economic and social sectors from the earliest stage and at the highest policy making level. 


The conference recommended that: 


Planning agencies should be given adequate powers and facilities to gather the data 
necessary for carrying out their task. Advantage should be taken of all opportunities 
for gathering information which is already available to government departments of which 
can be accumulated by them in the normal course of their work. Competent technical 
guidance should be provided with regard to the nature of the information to be recorded 
and the manner in which it is presented so that it is of value to the planning agency. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The Caribbean Commission should encourage closer liaison between planning agencies, 


universities and colleges in the area for the purpose of undertaking fundamental research 
related to planning. 


The Conference noted that the formulation of suitable standards is an essential 
part of planning and that the process of determining them is a matter for local decisions 


in relation to praticular problems, and subject to review in the light of changing cir- 
cumstances, 


Controls are also essential and will be accepted by the public only if it is aware 


of the aims and benefits which the plan is designed to achieve. The Conference recom- 
mended that: 


Controls should be specific and clearly defined. In order to permit better under- 
standing of the need for controls ample opportunities should be provided for the public 
to be familiarized with the aims and procedures of the plan, and the benefits to the 
community and individual which will be derived from it. 
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The Conference recommended that: 


The Caribbean Commission should establish a Standing Committee on Town and Country 
Development Planning supported by adequate technical personnel to; 


(i) Conduct studies and disseminate information on intra-territorial tends and 
needs; 


(ii) Develop simplified guides for making the best use of data available to the 
countries of the area; 


(iii) Collect and disseminate information on existing planning methods, standards 
and controls. 
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Item 5. TRAINING FOR PLANNING AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
The conference reviewed the training of planners as it now exists: 


(i) There is need in the Caribbean area for more technicians qualified in planning 
skills; 


(ii) Im most cases there is need for training and education as follows: 
(a) Basic Training for technicians in planning; 
(b) Post graduate training with special emphasis on conditions in the 
Caribbean area; 
(c) Trainingof executive officers and other staff engaged in the execution 
of planning projects; 
(d) Training of technicians engaged in the planning process. 


(iii) In order that the planning process in the Caribbean area should fully satisfy 
the local requirements of the region thereis need for the establishment of 
facilities for post graduate studies and/or in-service training under local 
conditions at a suitable institution in the area. 


(iv) In order to ensure the continuity of planning it is necessary to make these 
facilities accessible to persons from all countries of the area, through 
fellowships and grants from the federal or metropolitan governments or inter- 
national and other agencies. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Governments of the area should encourage local persons to obtain academic and pro- 
fessional training in the skills related to planning at suitable centres, and to return 
to work in planning organisations in the area. To this end scholarships and other forms 
of financial assistance should be provided by government. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The caribbean Commission be asked to use their good offices to stimulate the crea- 
tion of centre for post-graduate training in planning within the area. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The Caribbean Commission be requested to arrange study tours to Puerto Rico where 
the activities of the Puerto Rico Planning Board could be observed, or to such other 
locale as may be deemed suitable. Arrangements should also be made for training of 
planning technicians and assistants at all levels. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The Caribbean Commission be requested to organise, in consultation with governments 
of the area, visits of experts in the planning field to the countries served by it. In 
arranging for study tours and visits of experts in the countries of the area, the Carib- 
bean Commission should seek the assistance of gvernments and international or other agencies, 


The Conference recommended that: 


The Caribbean Commission should include in its Library, available on request, material 
such as films, film-strips, slides on town and country development planning. Metropoli- 
tan governments and governments of the area be requested to make available to the Carib- 
bean Commission material such as radio broadcasts, posters, exhibits, publications, etc., 
for distribuiton to the countries of the area. Governments should use every opportunity 
to educate the public as to the advantages of town and country development planning 
through organised courses in the public school system and in other ways. 
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Item 6. THE ROLE OF TOWN AND COUNTRY DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN 
INFLUENCING THE SCOPE OF MIGRATORY MOVEMENTS BETWEEN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 


The Conference noted that in most countries in the Caribbean area migration from 
rural to urban areas is occuring at a rate greater than the capacity of governments to 
cope with the problem of providing employment, housing, education and social services. 
The main resons for the migration are pressure on food producing land and the hope of 
better amenities, stability of employment, andhigher levels of living in cities, There 
are, in addition, deep-seated psychological reasons, e.g., the prestige of city life. 


The major issue is not a question of stopping the migration, but of attempting to 
guide the movement within the framework of positive economic development. Greater 
study is needed for definite and specific solutions. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The government of each country should devise and implement comprehensive develop- 
ment programmes taking into account the various factors affecting migratory movements. 
In accordance with a resolution already adopted by the Caribbean Commission at its 
Thirteenth Meeting, October 29 - November 3, 1951, governments of the area should 
endeavour to have primary goods processed as far as is economically feasible in the 
countries concerned. Community development* methods should be used for mobilising the 
resources of both rural and urban communities with a view to improving their economic 
and social conditions. 


The Conference recommended that: 


Governments should provide in rural areas, where appropriate, social services services 
such as education as well as recreational and other facilities comparable with those in 
urban areas, should promote the development of housing programmes and should develop a 
higher level of income to enable the rural population to maintain these services; for 
example, by 

‘ (a) improving agricultural productivity 
(b) establishing in rural areas industries as far as economically justifiable, 
including small-scale and cottage industries. 


In the initial stages governments should stimulate rural development, where approp- 
riate, by means of subsidies, credit facilities and other social and economic measures, 


Urban areas. The Conference noted that cities have been great media and initiators 
of social and cultural progress and that urban development must balance economic growth. 


The Conference recommended that: 


The economic base of cities should be broadened and strengthened by making better 
sources of income available through the establishment of manufacturing industries where 
economically justified. The social conditions in cities should be improved by provid- 
ing social facilities and services, housing and other amenities. The settlement pattern 


- of the population in urban areas should be influenced and guided through zoning and 


ther regulations, by the provision of subsidies (e.g., for housing) and through other 
social and economic measures including the establishment of new urban centres where 
appropriate. 


The Conference recommended that: 
Where necessary, governments of the area should seek assistance from federal and 


Metropolitan governments and, if necessary, from international and other organisations 
in implementing a comprehensive grogramme of development. 


* Community development involves essentially the participation of the people themselves 
in efforsts to improve their living conditions and the provision of technical services and 
material aid in ways which encourage effectively initiative and self-help. 


In this connection it was noted that 


(a) The Caribbean Commission accepted the principle that teams of experts should 
study the possibilities of establishing selected industries in the countries 
served by the Commission. 


(b) The Caribbean Commission will hold in 1967 a Conference on the demographic 
problems of the area, with questions of rural-urban areas, from country to 
country in the Caribbean area, and from the area to other parts of the world. 


(c) The U.N. has an interest in problems of urban development, industrialisation 
and community development and is organising a series of regional conferences 
on the problem of urbanisation 
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Item 7. AIDED SELF-HELP TECHNIQUES IN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES os 


The Conference recommended that: 


Wherever possible, governments should fit aided self-help techniques into their 
development programmes. 


' The Conference recommended that: 


When undertaking projects based on the principles of aided self-help, governments 
should consider the following aspects, among others: 


(a) project evaluation from a social and economic point of view; 

(b) the relationship between the technicians and the communities; 

(c) community education and organisation; 

(d) the amount of financial assistance and technical guidance and supervision available; 
(e) the insurance of buildings and self-help workers. 


Excerpts from the speech of Ernest Weissmann, Assistant Director, Bureau of Social 
Affiars, U.N., Follow: 


"Formulation of broad development concepts and a varying degree of economic program- 
ming have become recognised functions of government in practically all countries. In 
a growing number of cases health, education, housing and general welfare have also become 
important components of national policy and planning. However, the changes in the physical 
environment which such plans impose have been only rarely considered by development and 
planning boards to be equally significant. 


The recognised prupose of national development is the improvement of man's level of 
living. A! the same time experience shows that social progress is not an inevitable con- 
sequence of economic development. As did the nineteenth century industrial revolution 
in Europe and North American, so does the current industrialisation encourage the age- 
old process of rural/urban migration which tends to produce social maladjustment and 
a stubborn malignancy of slums and blight in cities, old and new, 


Nevertheless the social setting in which the development process starts, and the 
resulting social and cultural changes are seldom considered at the outset of a development 
programme. But unless this setting as well as the changes in the physical environment 
are anticipated and planned for, the full measure of social gain may never materialize 
at all, and economic goals may themselves be highly jeopardized, 


It is the task of physical or environmental planning in this context to define, in 
the first place, the different components of a specific development programme by assessing 
and recommending zones within a given area for industrial, agricultural, residential, 
social, and cultural uses; and secondly, by establishing a rational pattern for trans- 
port and communications, for power supply and distribution, and for other utility networks, 
to set the pattern of location of these different components as part of the overall 
development programme. This, of course, may help to establish a better balance in the 
urban/rural relationship of a developing area. Consequently, the more rapid the urbanisa- 
tion process becomes, the more necessary it is to plan for it. In this connection it may 


be said that planning, like sound budgeting and administration, is an instrument of good 
government for the benefit of the people. 


The economically under-developed countries are sometimes considered to be now at a 
Stage of development comparable to that of highly industrialised countries one hundred 
years ago. The result of the fairly slow development in the past has generally been a 
progressive deterioration of urban environment. Some of these countries have even after 
a century of effort, not yet repaired the damage of a long neglect, and millions of 
human beings belonging to the lower income groups continue to be exposed - as slum 
dwellers - to the worst physical and social hazards. To accept the view the extreme 
disorganisation and urban squalor is probably unavoidable would offer a grim future. 
Without going into the fundamental difference between the socio-economic settings then 
and now, one should consider the new factors which make it unnecessary to repeat today 
the costly mistakes of the past. One is the fact that present technology offers a wider 
Tange of possibilities for the distribution of population and of production than was 
Possible in the 19th century. The other is the increasing role of governments and 
public responsibility in the development process. 
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7. Much has been said in recent years about adapting the experience of the highly, 
developed countries to the conditions of the world's less developed areas, While, 
however, in the more industrialised countries public responsibility in the develop- 

ment process came about gradually largely to remedy existing bad conditions and 

social maladjustment, mny developing nations have highly advanced social legislation. 

In the developing countries public initiative and public planning are taken for granted 
and they are becoming an integral part of the development process. These countries 
possess only limited economic and technological resources and they are of dire necessity 
therefore evolving new approaches of their own suited to their circumstances and needs. 
Experience thus gathered in the economically less developed countries in the field of 
planning may well, at this stage, prove to be of the greatest interest and value to all." 


oS 
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Slow, Herbert, The drillings and diggings of Dr. Phillips. (Fortune, D 
Feb. 1956, vol 55:2, pp. 146-148, 222, 224, 227-228, 230, with 665.5 
illus., map.) Dry 


"The first private person since the fabulous Armenian billionare, the late 
C. S. Gulbenkian, to tangle with the corporate oil giants in the Middle East and come 
out with something to bank is a mild-looking, thirty-five-year-old Californian named 
Wendell Phillips. He is the president and major stockholder of two small companies, 
each of which has a solid overriding royalty claim -- 3 per cent in one case, 2.5 in 
the other -- on corporations currently drilling for oil. In the kingdom of Libya, on 
a concession area snatched from under the very noses of exasperated competitors by an 
up-start company that Phillips ushered in, one dry hole has been drilled and the rig 
is being moved off to start well No. 2. The other operator is in the South Arabian 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman and is now drilling its No. 3 well. International oilmen 
are giving both ventures close attention. The Libyan concession lies securely west 

of Suez and Nasser. The Arabian concession may produce oil any day and what Phillips 
might get out of it, in addition to some $700,000 that he has already made from the 
sale of part of his holdings, could be a major fortune. 


Phillips, who says he is an explorer, not an oil expert, has been poking about in 
the Middle East for some time. Until recently he was dead broke. He is, among other 
things, an agent, registered in Washington, of His Highness, the Sultan of Muscat and 


Oman. Phillips is also a sheik of a tribe in the Aden Protectorate, under the Arabian 
name of Hussein Ali Al Harithi. 


In the past ten years Phillips has conducted, with great showmanship, half a 
dozen expeditions into Africa and Arabia in which scholars and scientists have partici- 
pated. One expedition from Cairo to the Cape, sponsored by the University of California, 
was probably the biggest thing of its kind in history. Another run by the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, Inc., of which Phillips is president, made a name for 
itself by microfilming invaluable records at St. Catherine's on the Sinai Penisula, 

one of the oldest of Christian monastaries. Phillips' name appears on a book, Qataban 
and Sheba, about his travels and, in recognition of his exploits, he was named a young 
man of the year by the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 1954," 


Doctor by virtue of three honorary degrees and economic adviser and Director of 
Antiquities for the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, Phillips managed to leave a bad taste 
with nearly everyone concerned with his expeditions, especially the Department of State 
personnel, U.S. oilmen, businessmen, and scholars. Samuel F. Pryor, Vice-President of 
Pan American World Airways, is officer and large stockholder in two of the oil companies 
whipped up by Phillips: Philpryor Corp. and Middle East American Oil Company. After 
taking over the oil rights in the province of Dhofar (about the size of Ohio), Phillips 
made a deal with Cities Service. To date, he has made money and may reap really big 
profits; he also has future ventures lined up in Venezuela. 
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Atuanya, Udemezue 0. Subjects for study in Nigerian housing and planning E 
problems. [Bogotd, Colombia, Inter-American Housing Center], 1955. 10 pp. 728(669) 


Humid 


The problems are listed as: 


Housing shortage -- overcrowding 
Indiscriminate use of "European" building materials 

' Haphazard growth of towns 

Lack of organized funds and entrepreneurial capacity in housing investment. 


Overcrowding occurs as part of the mass movement to towns where migrants move in 
with relatives or firends, and, by overcrowding, create slums. Death takes its inevitable 
toll in slums. 


To gain prestige people have abandoned native construction methods and building 
materials in order to adopt European building methods and materials that are not suit- 
able to local climatic conditions. Shacks at Okoawa and around the Lagoon Front are 
examples of this kind of building. 


In the growth of towns there has been no thought of balancing physical elements of 
housing, structure, equipment and external services with plot layout. Political un- 
certainity has discouraged banks from investing in housing. The only bodies interested 
in large scale housing are the Government, the Lagos Executive Development Board and a 
few Nigerian and foreign companies, but they can not produce enough housing due to the 
scarcity of trained personnel. 


Solution and program. There are 5 approaches: 


1. Plan and launch a continuing educational campaign to make the public aware of the 
dangers of overcrowding and persuade them to improve their living conditions. 


2. Set examples by building model villages with better houses and community organiza- 
tion to use as demonstration areas to train teams of housing and community development 
technicians. 


3. Establish a Housing Research Institute to study local materials, tradutional build- 
ing techniques, and the development of new methods. Also, to study social, economic 
and administrative aspects of housing. 


4. Consider establishing a School of Architecture and Planning. Its first Ojbective 
might be to train technical personnel with which to implement the National Housing 
Program, 


5. Set up administrative machinery such as a Ministry of Housing. This would make 
local government responsible for the construction and management of housing. 


Methods of achievement. The people must be educated in various ways. They can 

be reached through the church, school, newspaper, radio, publications, exhibitions 

and conferences. The church (Christian and Moslem) has much influence on society as 

a whole, so the cooperation of the clergy should be sought. Newspapers can be persuaded 
to devote a few pages to the discussion of housing problems. Radio news in now being 
broadcast in at least three different Nigerian languages. As the radio is owned and 
managed by the Government, radio programs could easily be directed toward helping to 
resolve present problems. Pamphlets could be distributed in at least four languages. 
Exhibitions leave a strong impression. Conferences can "sell" the problem to the 

public and some of this work can be done by trained local agents. 


In existing examples, a model town has been constructed using native methods and 
local design. The result was rewarding. The people used their own initiative to build 

a hall for classes, a village reading room, a sub-dispensary, model latrines, an incinera- 
tor, a small market, chicken houses, and brick maternity home. 


The Lagos Executive Development Board, a British controlled building company, has 
been at work for 25 years, At present it is engaged in the Suru-Lere Re-Housing Scheme, 
planned to accommodate 5,000 people in 530 new houses covering 55 acres. There will be 
churches, post office, community center, market, play ground, park, school, and clothes- 


drying ground. There are some 18 urban centers in Nigeria which such schemes need to 
be launched. 


Jo 
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There are four broad fields of research of importance: the social and economic 
background of housing, ways and means of reducing costs of services and of meeting the 
social needs of the people, studies in low-cost housing, and plans to meet the occupants' 
living requirements. These studies should be linked to the housing program in such a 
way that their results could be applied. 


Building differs in the north and south of Nigeria. In the northern provinces, the 
climate is very cold during hamattan (winters are known as the hamattan seasons) and 
very hot during summer. People live in large compounds in which are placed small houses, 
generally round or rectangular and built simply of local materials. Foundations and 
walls are of stabilized earth locally called tubali (mud with grass or animal dung). 
Walls are treated with vegetable water-proofing agents with varying degrees of success. 
The roof is covered with grass or stabilized earth. The mud roof is held in place by 
azara (split palm trunk about 4 inches by 2 inches in cross section). This type of 
architecture should be preserved. 


In the south the climate is.hot, but during the rains very wet amd humid. 
ways have penetrated but not to the benefit of architecture, 
are rectangular, foundation and wall of "marshed" mud. The floor is filled with earth 
dug from the foundations. Water is applied to the floor, mixing it with earth until a 
required consistency is obtained, then it is rammed and left to dry before the house is 
occupied. Vegetable water-proofing is applied to the floorand walls, but not with con- 
spicuous success. The roof truss is constructed with split palm trunk and covered with 
anything from grass, palm leaves to the broad leaves of certain plants. A leaf roof does 


not last long, but a grass or thatched roof can last many years if well constructed and 
beetle-free. 


European 
Traditionally, the houses 


The author of the paper is initiating some research projects at the Inter-American 
Housing Center in Bogota, where he hopes to develop simple but modern construction 
techniques that would eventually help solve some of the housing problems in Nigeria. 


5. 


Loring, William C. Housing characteristics and social disorganization. E 
(Social Problems, January, 1956.) 728 


Could any evidence be found to show whether recent trends towards dwellings as 
small as the 650 sq. ft. ‘economy houses' and 699 sq. ft. appartments financed by 
Federal loans may have good, bad or indifferent effects upon their inhabitants? 


"Bad" housing is usually defined in terms of lack of privacy, overcrowding of 
interior space, land congestion, poor sanitary facilities, poor maintenance and 
deterioration. 


A study was made of the housing conditions in Boston, USA - particularly in terms 
of space - of 83 matched pairs of households, one set judged as disorganized by their 
having had toturn to community case work agencies or courts for help or correction, the 
other set having as exactly similar conditions as possible, but not having had to use 

any community assistance. 


It was found that the disorganized households had a statistically valid shortage 
of the following categories of space as compared with their matched households who had 
not become disorganized. The list that follows is in order of the statistical import- 
ance of this discrepance: 
Significant 

1. Average no. of rooms per family 1939-1950 
- Heated rooms 
. Average space 1939-1950 (sq.ft. ) 
- Rooms at time of survey 
Heated space 
. Environmental index (see below*) 
Space at time of survey (sq. ft.) 


NS WH 


Possibly significant 
8. Total common space 


Not statistically significant 
9. Presence of bath 


10. Dwelling unit maintenance index 
11. Area largest common room 
12. Deterioration index 

13. Number of common rooms 

14. Structure maintenance index 


In commenting on the degree of these differences the report says "A difference in 
total floor area in useable rooms averaging 88 sq. ft. throughout 12 years' experience © 
especially a difference in heated rooms averaging a 10C ft. at time of survey, is to a 
builder or houser, a very real item in dwellings averaging 6-700 sqt. ft. of liveable 
area. (By liveable area is meant all space above a cellar and below attic eaves other 
than closets, pantries, halls and bathrooms.) Likewise an average room count difference 
between 4 1/2 total rooms and 5, and particularly between 2 and 2 1/2 heated rooms, is 
a practical matter both in apartment management and in the possibilities for more or 


less privacy and separation of conflicting activities. The environmental index combin- 
ing penalty scores for: 


*a. crowding of land by buildings 
b. mixed residential and business use 

c. heavy street traffic » 
d. distance from recreation and other community facilities 


showed a difference, which was sufficient to indicate the disorganized households were 


on the average experiencing at least one more adverse condition than the households in 
the control group." 


The report goes on to point out that all the factors listed are related to density 
anithat if some further research makes it evident that “over-density presented by usage 
of housing or neighbourhood space may aggravate or accelerate, (not cause or motivate) 

any tendency to disorganization in a personality or grou then action can be brought 

to bear upon densely developed areas, both old and new. por example, if space or time 
Separation could be arranged for members' activities in a dwelling or, where that is not 
possible, if more of their energies could be channeled outside the multi-focal locak of 
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the home to simple focal situations of some outside groups, as suggested below, then 
the effect of the same dwellings upon social organization might be neutral or even 
wholesome," 


Some suggestions are then made: 
1. "Pending further research it may not be in the public interest and welfare for 
building codes to allow construction of continually smaller dwelling units for occupancy 
by households of given sizes, unless the public is prepared to arrange for recreation 
and other neighbourhood facilities that can relieve the over-density that would other- 
wise result. ... 


2. Similar considerations point to the problem caused for a municipality by any public 
or private large-scale housing project which does not install, maintain and staff 
community recreation facilities. 


3. Designers may want to consider the importance of division of space rather than 
"free flowing space" at least until later research warrants more precise guidance. 


4. Social case workers should consider various means of lessening social density when 
analysing incipient disorganization cases; for example moving the family to larger or 
better-located quarters, or re-orienting selected home and block activities of the 
members ... 


5. Inducing those exposed to over-density to come out of their crowded dwelling or 
block, and encouraging them to participate in other role activities, such as recreation, 
may relieve the frustrations which competing role-goals in limited space-time can 
engender. There are many reasons for opening up new play and park areas during “urban 
renewal" of crowded neighbourhoods." 


73 
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United Nations. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Housing, E 
building, planning: an international film catalogue. N.Y., 1956. 728 
246 pp. (ST/SOA/Ser. H/5, 17 May 1956.) 


The catalogue has the following indexes: an alphabetical analytical subject 
index; a geographical index of film titles by major world regions and countries; an 
alphabetical index of film producers and their addresses; an alphabetical index of film 
distributors and their addresses; an alphabetical index of sources of information used 
in the preparation of the catalogue; and an alphabetical index of all film titles includ- 
ing sub-titles of serials and magazine films and title translations into English of films 
in languages other than English. 


Each catalogue entry in the Alphabetical Catalogue of Films (Part II1), consists of 
3 parts: the title, the summary of contents, and information on film type, production, 
distribution and source material. The title, preceded by the film entry number, is given 
in its original language followed by the country or countries with which the film is 
concerned amby the date. The third part of the catalogue entry comprises the following 
data in the order shown below: 


Type of film: 16 or 35 mm. 

Length of film: in minutes 

Type of presentation: black and white, color, sound, silent 
Language: languages in which sound films are available. 
Producer 

Distributor 


Purchase or rental costs not given as it is difficult to keep such information up 
to date. 


l. 
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United Nations. Technical Assistance Programme. Seminar on Housing E 
through Non-Profit Organizations in Asia and the Far East, Copenhagen, 728(591) 
Denmark, 31 July - 27 August 1956. Monograph, Housing in Burma. N.Y. 

1956. 12 pp. (Working paper/B.1, 31 July 1956.) Humid 


This paper is a country Monograph entitled, A Brief Outline of the Programmes 
and Achievements of the National Housing and Town & Country Development Board, Burma. 
Although the Copenhagen seminar was included in the HIB-GA:14/15 - November-December 
1956 - only brief mention was made of Burma as this paper was not then at hand. 


The National Housing and Town and Country Development Board of Burma was created 
in 1951 to control, manage and promote works of the development of urban and rural 
areas and for national housing with the object of securing proper health conditions, 
facilities and conveniences to the citizens. In particular such duties are included 
as: the construction of modern houses for the rehabilitation of the country and the 
maintenance of the same; the setting-up of modern factories for the production of 
building materials; the training of citizens to work in such factories; the construction, 
alteration, diversion of communications; the construction, alteration and removal of 
houses, bridges and other structures; the plotting of land for building sites; the 
allotment or reservation of land for roads, open spaces, gardens, recreation grounds, 
schools, markets and other public purposes of all kinds; reclamation and drainage, 
inclusive of sewerage and of surface drainage and sewage disposal; lighting; water- 
supply; preservation of objects of historical interest or natural beauty; the imposi- 
tion of conditions and restrictions in regard to open space to be maintained about 
buildings; the number, height, architectural features and character of buildings allowed 
in specified areas; the purposes to which buildings or specified areas may or may not 
be appropriated; the purchase, hire, sale or disposal of materials, vehicles, machineries 
for building purposes and parts thereof and other stores; the purchase, lease, sale, 
or disposal of land and buildings; the undertaking of surveys, experiments and research; 
and to undertake such works for the Government or local body as the Board deems fit. 


The following lines of work were determined: 
1. Housing projects 

2. Schools and colleges 

Hospitals 

4. Town development and aids 

5. Village development & training centre 
6. Housing loans 

7. Government offices, community centers, bazaars 
8. Greater Rangoon 

9. Estates 

10. Organization and management 

Research 


1. Housing Projects. To provide people with adequate low-cost housing the Board 
has designed 2, 3 and 4-storey types of houses, ranging from 8 to 32 units per building. 
227 such buildings have been constructed in 4 years, bringing accommodation to about 
2950 units. In some large towns, mostly 2 storey 8 unit buildings have been constructed. 
About 1205 family units have been constructed. Mostof the buildings are brick. Total 
area of living space to each unit ranges from 455 square feet to 1567 sq. ft. and approxi- — 
mate cost per unit ranges from K 6750 to K 35000 per unit ($1485 to $7,700: 1 Kyat equals 
22 cents in U. S. currency). The board sees to the requirements of sewerage, water, 
light, etc., to the best of its ability and wherever possible. 


In Rangoon to which people have flocked, the population has risen from 300,000 to 
about 800,000. Many slums have appeared everywhere. Three blocks were wiped out by 
fire and transit camps were put up to accommodate the refugees numbering about 6500. 


In the burned area the Board has started putting up 4 story 32 unit buildings and has 
completed about 21. 


A new suburban town was laid out at Yanki-myo which is some 5 miles from the center 
of Rangoon. 2 and 4 storey buildings have been built, together with roads, schools, 


colleges, bazaars, etc. 1230 families are happily accommodated and the town is a model 
in rehabilitation and housing. 
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2. Schools and colleges. Free education has increased the number of students and 
existing schools were utterly inadequate. The Board has built 46 schools of various 
types, 300, 500 to 800 students per school at costs ranging from K 250,000 to K 500,000 
($55,000 - $110,000). Type of building is 2 story with brick nogging walls, wooden floors 
and Trafford or asbestos cement tile roofing. 


3. Hospitals. To implement the welfare schemes the Government has ordered the 
construction of 6 hospitals and 3 more are in progress. Capacity range from 15 to 75 beds. 


4. Town development. The Board aids the Municipalities in Aided Self Help Schemes 
in which 50% of the cost is contributed by the Board while the other 50% is given out 
as a loan repayable in instalments at an interest of 3% per annum, The number of towns 
aided is 16. Aluminum sheets for roofing has been sold to the needy public. It is a 
distinct success as better homes are built and the risk of fire reduced. 


Planning of new towns in industrial areas has been done both around Rangoon and in 
many districts where mining and other industries have cropped up. 


5. Village development. It is the policy of Government to set up at least one 
model village in each district. The Board undertakes the overall planning and construc- 
tion of roads, drainage and water supply, combined community and health centers, schools, 
markets. The land is laid in plots of 60' x 80' for residents and water supply is 
mainly in the form of tube wells. Three model huts of simple principles are constructed 
by the Board as examples for the villagers. These huts are later rented or sold on 
hire-purchase basis at prices of K 1,000, k 3,000, and k 4,000 according to type 
($220, $660, and $880). A village school, also of brick, for 120 pupils is also built 
at a cost of about K 25,000 ($5,500). 27 model villages have so far been started and 
the Board intends to construct 3 new villages every year for the next 4 years. The 
Board provides aluminum roofing sheets, timber and nails on hire-purchase system repay- 
able in 5 years' time by instalments. 


PayagyiTraining Center. A training school has been set up in Payagyi village for 
the manufacture of bricks, masonry lessons, carpentry, surveying and country-tile making. 
About 100 students were trained every 6 months and so far about 300 have graduated and 
returned to their local villages to carry on with schemes connected with housing and 
other developments. Roofing sheets of aluminum have been issued for village schools 

and for community and health centers. 


6. Housing loans. A borrower gets a maximum of about K 15,000 ($3,300) as his 
50% share for a house which would accommodate one unit, re payable over a period of 15 
years. Houses built under this scheme total 117. 


®. Greater Rangoon. The problems of the city are over population, mixed develop-. 
ment and traffic disorganisation. The object of the Greater Rangoon Plan is to aim at 
functional growth of the city with respect to living, working and recreational activities, 
and to interrelate different parts by a planned communication system. The plan is to 
be implemented in 30 years with developments carried out in stages. 


ll. Research. By 1955 a laboratory was set up. It concentrated on the construction 
of houses with earth cement, concrete construction, pre-stressed concrete, and testing 

of building materials. A tentative program for the Building Materials Research Institute 
includes: material testing of cement and concrete, determination of water absorption 

of burned clay bricks, chemical analysis of building materials. Stabilised soil build- 
ing construction includes building experimental houses with various rammed earth tech- 
niques, structural testing, training of operative in stabilised soil manufacture. Concrete 
technology includes the study of the principles of concrete mixes, production of precast 
concrete products and testing of suitable concrete units. Timber technology includes 
methods of increasing durability of impregnated and non-impregnated timbers and bamboos,. 


l. 
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U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. Women's Congress on Housing. E 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1956. 82pp., plans, diagrs., tables. 728 


The introduction explains the purpose of the Congress: 


"The First Women's Congress on Housing was held in Washington, D.C., on April 
23, 24, and 25, 1956. This was a pioneering venture. There was little experience 
to draw on for guidance. During 2 1/2 days, 103 women delegates from all parts of 
the United States, organized in groups on a regional basis, gave the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency the benefit of their knowledge and experience for the improvement 
of modern houses from the homemaker's point of view." 


Characteristics of women attending the Congress are given: "Most of the partici- 
pants were full-time homemakers between 25-45 years of age. Only a dozen had part- 
time or full-time jobs outside the home. The predominate interest in the home may be 
accounted for partly by the fact that all but ome of these had 1 or more children; 87 
percent had at least 2 children. Most of the 239 children were still 16 years of age 
or under and 65 percent were under 10. These women had, on the whole, achieved more 
than an average education; 44 percent had completed college and another 33 percent had 
some college training. Family incomes are correspondingly above average -- one-third 
being in the $10,000 plus bracket and one-quarter in the $8-10,000 bracket. However, 
lower income groups were also represented -- 15 percent having family incomes of less 
than $5,000." 


In spite of geographic differences there was unanimity on maintaining basic values 
of living in spite of rapid technological, economic and social change. Television 
has reversed the recent trend of families seeking sports and entertainment outside the 
home. There are over 38,000,000 sets in the U.S. which has about 50,000,000 families. 
There are more members of the family now at home for longer hours. 


An analysis, in tabular form, lists the desirable combination of elements required 
by the majority: 


Kitchen-family room with space for table and six chairs, 
Separate laundry-utility room on first floor. 
Rear entry into laundry-utility room. 
Toilet at rear entry. 
Basement. 
Separate dining room. 
Parlor-type living room--quiet. 
Enclosed front foyer. 
Guest coa: closet. 
Den-study-guestroom with closet. 
Parents' bedroom with two closets. 
Second and third bedrooms with two closets each. 
Main bath (strong preference for second bath). 
Other storage: 
Broom closet. 
Hall linen closet. 
Offseason clothes closet. 
Bathroom counter. 
Locked medicine cabinet. 
Garage: two-car in the North. 
Carport: two-car with storage cabinet in the South. 
Fireplace--Groups 3,6, and 8, expressed a desire for a fireplace as a desirable 
luxury. Groups 3,7, and 10 want a fireplace included initially, if at all possible. 


Permanence, The women want to be, and want their familites to be, a part of a 
community, They want to participate in, and have their families contribute to, community 
life. They do not want to move every time there is another child, or other family changes. 


Convertibility. Garages and carports are given preference as areas that can be 
converted readily to various uses, such as screened outdoor areas, playrooms, hobby 
workrooms, and other similar uses. Among basement considerations are their potential 
converson to bedrooms, guestrooms, etc. Bedrooms vacated by married children are needed 
for aging parents or to supplement income by renting. 
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Economy. There was evidence of awareness of total costs of housing -- total cost 
added to operating and maintenance costs, and the cost of financing. Also, the com- 
petition for funds between housing, child care, college education, illness, accidents, 
operations, vacations, etc. Life must be seen whole. 


Privacy. The women want privacy for informal family living which is the con- 
temporary pattern. They want houses for required degrees of privacy in various areas, 
for the family as a group and for individual members. 


Physical planning. The starting point is with the location of the major family 
living area to achieve privacy for informal family living. The women want these areas, 
centering around the kitchen, located at the rear of the house and integrated with out- 
door living. 


Kitchen work area. The kitchen at the rear, with other rooms and space arranged 
around it, permits coordination of housekeeping tasks with child supervision and train- 
ing, in a manner that allows the women to gain free time to devote to their families, 
community, and their own self-development. They want a window overlooking the rear 
yard so as to be able to see the children at play -- and also so that the children may 
feel a sense of security by seeing their mothers. 


Informal dining or family area. This room, tco, should overlook the rear yard. 
Space should be provided for a table and 6 chairs, for informal dining, and possibly 
for formal dining. There should be a sofa and easy chairs. Shelves or storage 
cabinets for games, toys, etc., should be built along the walls. Television should 
be convenient to viewing from kitchen and for family use. There should be access 
to outdoor dining terrace. 


Laundry-utility. This is an important household task. Women do not want to 
launder in the kitchen, but adjacent to the kitchen. 


Rear entrance. This access to the rear yard from the laundry serves as the family 
entry. It should be attractive. 


"Half-bath". (toilet) Adjacent to the rear entry the woment want a half-bath for 
children who need to use the WC or have a drink of water. It is convenient for guests. 


Basement. There is still widespread desire for a basement for storage. 


Diningroom. The majority of the women want a separate dining room. It is neces- 
sary for children to have formal meals in a proper environment. Familiarity with 
polite forms of living will prevent awkwardness when traveling and in later life. 
This is an argument of quality, not hours of use, not function, but enjoyment of living. 


Livingroom. This is a formal room for formal use that may always be kept in order. 
It is for adult type of pursuits, reading, music, etc. It has a psychological effect 
differing from the informal family areas of the house. It is for contact with people 
outside the family group. 


Front entrance. Women want privacy at the front entrance. 
access to dining or living room or kitchen, 


They do not want direct 


Bed§rooms. Privacy, visual and sound, are essential. The rooms should be removed 
as far as feasible from the major activites of the house and insulated from noise by 
corridors or closets. The laundry could act as buffer as it is not used at night. 


Israel. Ministry of Social Welfare. Report on institutional care for G 
children in Israel. Jerusalem, 1952. 39 pp., tables. : 362.7 


A multiplicity of obstacles confounds the care of children in Israel. 
There is almost no legal basis for proper care except in the case of juvenile 

offenders. There are a variety of religions, each watching jealously, if injudiciously, 
over its own people. Rights of women are not recognized by all citizens. In the vast 
influx to Israel of multitudes from foreign countries there are thousands of children 
who are orphaned, diseased, or mentally or emotionally defective, 


Only a small proportion of children's institutions are owned by the state; the 
majority are owned by various women's prganizations. There are six types of institutions 
for children of school age: 

1. Children's villages and rural educational institutions 

2. Urban educational and training institutions 

3. Orphanages 

4, Hostels attached to Talmudical Colleges 

5. Children's homes, run under the auspices of the Government 
6. Private and family institutions 


There are also youth communities in collective settlements. Nearly 62 per cent of 
the homeless children in need of placement in residential institutions are in children's 
villages or rural educational institutions. The villages consist of cottages and 
necessary community buildings. Ten villages each have 200 or more children. Provisions 
are made for education, vocational training, sports, and social activites. In so far 
as possible, small cottages are used as dwellings. =. 


The conclusions of the report points to the fact that institutions should be 
registered by the government, staffs trained in all aspects of welfare and post- 
institutional care. The present pressure on institutions and their already over- 
burdened personnel will continue for many years. 
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U.S. Foreign Operations Administration. Community Development Division. G 
Office of public services. A selected bibliography on community develop- 711.1 
ment. This material was prepared for the information and guidance of 
individuals and organizations interested in community development. Louis 

M. Miniclier, Chief, Community Development Division. Washington, 1955. 22 pp. 


The preface is reprinted and a number of the digests will be included in bulletin 19. 
PREF ACE 


The purpose of this bibliography is to bring under one cover a list of selected 
writings of recent date (1947 and later) which (1) are pertinent to the subject of 
community development in its generic sense, (2) can assist in training of personnel 
at various levels of administration and (3) can provide meaningful background informa- 
tion to groups and individuals interested in the field. 


Community development processes have been assisting millions of human beings in 
depressed areas throughout the world to achieve better standards of living. The core 

of the process lies in nurturing the plans that spring from the needs of the people 
themselves, initiated and participated in by them and carried by them to completion. 

This approach advances the local self-motivation aspect of community programs, engender- 
ing interest, enthusiasm and individual belief in the projects, deeply rooted in community 
support. 


The increasing emphasis being given community development processes on the part of 
governments, foundations, public and private agencies is evidence of the high place 
gained by this local action approach to problems of the community. So effective have 
become the techniques and methodology developed in this process, that this plan of work 
has become a distinctive approach, productively rewarding in raising the standards of 
living throughout the world. 


The following bibliography has been prepared as the result of numerous requests 
from organizations and individuals, for additional information on methods and techniques 
employed in the establishment and development of community projects. 


The list includes selected pamphlets, books, periodicals and illustrative welfare 
centers and community development projects materials. 
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Sutherland, Alasdair C. Regional planning problems in Ashanti. (Planning H 
outlook, 1955, vol. 3:4, pp. 16-28, with illus., tables.) 711.2.667 


Ashanti is an area of the Gold Coast lying almost entirely within the © Humid 
tropical forest. There is within the region a tide of energy and interest in the 
development of their own land among the local population. In the villages and 
agricultural areas great changes must come for the agricultural areas are not fully 
developed, and agriculture must be expanded before any other change takes place on 
a large scale. Major factors are linked with agriculture: health and climate, systems 
of land ownership, geographical distribution of villages, water supply and sanitation, 
and the restrictions of a limited economy, 


Ashanti, within the Forest Belt, has a very warm, humid and monotonous climate. 
It has two wet seasons separated by a short dry spell in July and August, and a longer 
dry season from December to March, Sunshine is low, 4.6 hours a day. 


Health problems are large in hot wet regions. Energy and vitality are sapped by 
malaria, bilharzia, dysentery, guinea worm, hook worm, trypanosomiasis and other tropical 
diseases. Minimum production can be achieved by the farmer with little effort, and he 
is not disposed to improve output. A daily pill will ward off malaria; a clean water 
supply and clean food will aid in protection against yellow fever, small pox, and typhoid. 
Villagers must learn why water must be unpolluted as well as how to keep it so. Effects 
of improvement in health and hygiene whould reduce the infant death rate, and a growing 
population would demand more food. The tsetse fly, breeds in the bush and it is doubt- 
full if the tropical environment can be altered sufficiently to achieve its eradication, 
It breeds trypanosomiasis or sleeping sickness. Cattle cannot be kept where the tsetse 
fly is prevalent. Smoked fish brought up from the coast and giant snails from the forest 
provide protein, but little in the forest supplements these foods. Oil and vitamins 
are obtained from nuts, particularly the palm nut. There is now an increase in the sale 


of imported tinned food, especially meat and sardines, and better purchasing power 
would result in more imports. 


The method of agriculture is one of shifting cultivation known as the fallow system. 
The bush is cleared away, seeds planted and no weeding done; crops can be obtained for 
two or three years, then the yield begins to drop. Cassava with yams, cocoa yams and 
corn form the basis of the local diet. At present agriculture in the forest zone is not 
throughly understood which at the outset creates a problem in teaching the people to 
improve their methods. Cocoa is the basis of the economy of the Gold Coast. It requires 
awarm, moist climate, good deep soil, and forest protection. Insufficient care is 

given to maintaining good fertile land and the cocoa crop is "fragile’ in its stability. 
Legislation has been passed to protect the holdings of small families. An agricultural 
plan is needed on a regional basis to determine where cocoa should be grown and best 
soils are now being surveyed to assist in the development of such a plan. 


Other important industries are mining and timber. A geological survey of exploit- 
able minerals might prove valuabe. If the Volta River Project is adopted, then the 
mining of bauxite will rapidly assume improtance in Ashanti, and the power generated 
will assist in development of industry. A country that has no coal needs power from 
other sources. Timber is being destroyed, and a balance needs to be established between 


replacement, trees for building, and wood for export. The forest is important to the 
cocoa growth, also. 


Most Ashanti villages are laid out on a grid pattern because of too rigid observance 
of sanitary regulations which lay down minimum size of plots and distance between 
buildings. Thus the space between buildings become sanitary lanes. By regulation, 
these lanes have to be kept free of weeds, and soon they become eroded. There are no 
gutters on the roofs and the rush of rains causes further erosion. A good layout would 
ameliorate these conditions and improve the apprearance of the village. Planting of 
trees and grasses and shrubs. would help limit erosion, but it is not easy to persuade 
the villager to plant or maintain trees or shrubs. Flowering éshrubs of Ashanti are of 
unusual beauty and could be used usefully and decoratively in the village plan. 


The water supply is the most important single factor. Quantity was the only con- 
sideration. Sometimes it has to be carried a quarter of a mile from a muddy pool. Piped 
water is one of the aims of the future, but this will necessitate a regrouping of villages. 
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Only this can prevent certain diseases. Food becomes contaminated through flies that 
breed in the village dumps and latrines. As all cooking is done in the open, cleanliness 
is virtually impossible. Regrouping villages for the sake of hygiene can not be done with- 
out regional surveys. At present only ad hoc development, assisted by self-help projects 
can take place, and many such projects are under way in Ashanti. Technically trained 
people are few and their energies often wasted on petty details. 


Land ownership is vested in the Stools of the various chiefs as they are called, 
and individuals only have surface rights, and land can be sold to other Stools. If a 
regional plan was prepared which involved village regrouping and a consequent reduction 
in their number, then it might be possible to adjust boundaries and redistribute the 
land amongst the Stools. Land registration, cadastral surveys, and agreement between 
all parties concerned would be required for this. 


In addition, to these rural problems in Ashanti, there are the problems of the 
towns, especially radily expanding Kumasi. Urbanisation is fast as in the rest of Africa. 
If the agricultural problem could be solved, there would be more wealth in the country 
and surplus food to support the industrial section of the community. New techniques 
must be found, not transplanted from one region to another. The villager must be 
educated and encouraged and assisted in small local schemes for the improvement of life, 
the maintenance of good health habits, and the creation of a satisfying environment 
which can compare favorably with the growing attractions of the towns. Self help 
schemes are already operating under the Department of Social Welfare and Community 
Development. In the long run they foster a spirit of responsibility and achievement 
which is valuable in a country training itself for self-government. 
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Lambert, Audrey M, Millionaire cities, 1955. (economic geography, Oct. 1956, I 
vol. 32:4, pp. 283-293, with maps, tables.) 711.432 


There are 83 metropolitan areas in the world with a population of over one 
million. The increase of almost 50 per cent in the number of such cities has taken 
place within only 20 years. The concentration of this increas amounting to nearly 
Two-thirds was in Asia. In 1900 there were 11 cities of this magnitude, in 1935 there 
were 56, there are now 83. 


Contributing factors to the growth of cities in Asia are rapid natural increase 
in population, improved methods of controling disease, and mitigation of effects of 


periodic famines. Unsettled political condition and prospects of employment have caused 
migration to urban areas. - 


Of the sixteen new "million" cities in Asia, China and India each has three, 
Pakistan two, Japan and Korea one apiece, whereas Southeast Asia, if we include Hongkong 
in this group, has six. Of these, Jakarta (formerly Batavia) exemplified most clearly 
the factors mentioned above. Probably the most rapidly growing of all these cities, its 
population rose from 500,000 in 1950 to nearly three million by 1955. The breakdown of 
the administration and the struggle for independence following the Japanese surrender 
caused many rural dwellers to seek the comparative safety of the city. Even with the 
attainment of self-government the depredations of extremist organizations swelled the 
number of refugees. Acute proverty drove many to the city where, settled in semi-rural 
kampongs within and around the built-up areas, they now gain a bare livelihood from 
occasional employment eked out by begging and by such poor crops as they can manage to 
raise. Intensification of these native village-type settlements along the raods about 
Jakarta and Djatingara and towards the port of Tanjoengpriok causes the urban area to 
merge imperceptibly into the surrounding, densely-settled country-side. Commerce and 
industry flagged during the strife with the Dutch but have since almost completely 
recovered. The port, handling international and local trade and with its dry-dock 
facilities and associated foundries, forges and workshops, forms the major industrial 
district of the conurbation, which thus functions as the administrative, commercial, 
industrial, and cultural focus of the Indonesian republic, 


Singapore and Hongkong owe their growth primarily to trade. Both are naval bases 
and administrative centers with growing manufacturing. 


Manila's expansion reflects both planned industrial and commercial development. 


War refugees have poured into Saigon. 


Bangkok's slower growth may be due to the fact that Thailand's rural areas are 


the most productive in Southeast Asia, although the centrality of Bangkok may lead to 
future growth. 


"Trade was undoubtedly instrumental in the development of Bombay and Calcutta, 
super-cities already in 19535, but was apparently of less moment in the rise of the 
five new cities of this class on the Indian sub-continent. The period to 1955 seems 
to have seen a subtle shift of emphasis in the factors influencing city growth. None 
of the five new-comers in India can rival Singapore and Hongkong as commercial centers 
nor, except for Madras, in industrial development; nor do they lie in those regions, 
as about Jamshedpur and Asansol, where industry has grown most markedly. But the part 
played by trade and industry must not be minimized; urban concentration throughout India 
was accelerated by war conditions and the spread of manufacturing, and has been further 
accentuated by the migrations following Partition. The cities newly arrived at million- 
aire status apprear to have done so largely by virture of their function as administrative 
centers. Delhi, formerly the imperial, is now the republican capital of India; Madras, 
Hyderabad, and Lahore are provincial capitals; Karachi, a port with growing industries, 
is now the chief city of all Pakistan. Industry is admittedly important in Madras, but 
Hyderabad, with its guardian British cantoment at Secunderabad, has little to account 
for its growth beyond its function as the focus of the semi-feudal territories of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad; wherease Lahore, which received many refugees after Partition, gains 
most of its prestige as the religious capital of Islam in the Pakistani lands. 
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In the rest of Asia only five new giant cities have grown up, all in the Far East, 
Three are in China, but the data for this vast country are so inadequate that Mukden 
(Shenyang) alone can definitely be assigned this rank, and the inclusion of Chungking 
and Tsingtao is only tentative. Mukden, a provincial capital and commercial center, 
has grown rapidly with the development of coal, iron, engineering, and chemical indust- 
ries, and this growthwill probably be further stimulated by the current drive for the 
establishment of heavy industry. Cotton, engineering, railway, and chemical works 
have contributed to the growth also of Tsingtao, port and trading center for a con- 
siderable hinterland in North China and the Shantung peninsula, but its development 
has been hampered by its restricted site and the competition of Tientsin. Choice of 
Churgking as provisional capital during the Sino-Japanese war and the consequent influx 
of refugees increased its population which, by 1947, was estimated to exceed a million. 
Later figures show a slight decline, but the probable expansion by the present govern- 
ment of the small local iron industry may now have reversed this trend," 


The development within the tropics is especially noteworthy where eight major 
cities have arisen, two in India, the rest in Southeast Asia. No comparable development 
has occured in Africa or South America. The 3 additions in the southern hemisphere, 
Santiago, Johannesburg, and Jakarta, serve to emphasize the much greater development 
north of the equator, where 25 new "million" cities have grown up. 


The consequence of this urban growth will be profound. A fundamental- food problem 
will face all these cities in the future. Urbanization seems likely to continue in the 
formerly underdeveloped areas of the world, especially Asia. Agriculture is primitve, 
yields low, and the masses near starvation level. Production per agricultural worker 
compares unfavorably with that of all continents save Africa and falls below the world 
average. Continued urban expansion in Asia depends ultimately upon better utilization 
of land if living standards are not to fall still further. 


United Nations. Bureau of Social Affairs. Social Policy and Research res 


Group. Research and Publications Section. 
Selected annotated bibliography on urbanization. N.Y., 1956. 22 pp. 


a The bibliography is addendum 6 to the bibliography on ubanization published by 
the United Nations Research and Publications Section on November 15, 1955. All titles 
are in the Main Library of the United Nations or obtainable by inter-library loan 


through the Main Library. 
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Oliveras, Candido. Methodology of town and country development planning, 
with special reference to the experience of Puerto Rico. Santurce, 711.1 
1956. 34 pp. 


The paper discusses various now familiar aspects of the planning process, there- 
fore the summary only is reprinted: 

"Existing techniques for town and country planning require extension and improve- 
ment in order ‘to deal adequately with the problems of rapidly developing areas, where 
new urban-rural patterns are still in their early, formative stages. The chief needs 
are for a closer tie-in of economic planning with physical planning, and for informal, 
flexible tools suited to dealing with a changing situation. 


Economic planning involves setting goals and establishing basic magnitudes of 
population, production, income and employment for the economy as a whole for specified 
future periods. For purposes of physical planning, these goals and magnitudes must 
also be spelled out in geographical terms, possibly through the use of "development 
models" for primary economic activities, to which supporting economic and social over- 
heads can be related, 


Starting with these magnitures (the "economic base"), physical planning for local 
areas must analyze local conditions, establish minimum land use and related standards, 
determine prospective land requirements according to these standards, work out the most 
practical possible arrangement of uses, and establish controls to see that the plans are 
observed in practice. Inter-area linkages in the form of transportation networks and 
utility systems must be related to the prospective requirements of the local areas, but 
their construction may frequently have to precede local area development. 


There are numerous tools for the implementation of planning, including the pre- 
paration and adoption of official Master Plans, economic reporting, budgeting, public 
works programming, individual project review, and the use of the police power through 
subdivision regulations, zoning ordinances and building codes. 
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Uganda. Development Council. A five-year capital development plan, 0 
1955-1950. Entebbe, 1954. 73pp., tables, chart. 711.2 
Postwar developments have outstripped plans. Revenues have soared, Humid 


Ad hoc plans made during 1951-53 for specific enterprises and services have 
now to be integrated with a comprehensive development plan to be drawn up 
against estimated revenues. The present plan is to be revised as conditions 
indicate. 


Chapter VII, Urban Services, includes African Housing, and Town Planning. 
For housing more capital is required than available from government funds. Ad- 
ditional sources are: 


Government contributions 

Loan funds 

Employers 

Individual savings; and eventually: 
Private enterprise 
Local governments 
Colonial Development and Welfare Grants 


Out of a total budget of +30 million, funds alloted for the five year period, 
2 million was earmarked for housing. 


Sums for Kampala and Jinja are less than the total amounts for which the town 
authorities have asked. While recognizing the desirability of providing adequate 
funds for these important urban centers, the Council considers that the greatest 
need to be met is the stimulation and expansion of productive services through sums 
found allocated to development in rural areas. 


The Council is convinced that minor townships have been somewhat neglected in 
basic services such as bitumenized roads, street-lighting, storm water drainage, etc. 
A number of centers of trade have been so declared in Buganda, already larger in many 
instances than existing townships, and their basic requirements will be heavy as 
no money has been spent on them. 


Kampala is faced with a most gerious. overcrowding problem amongst its Asian 
community. Between 300,000 and 400,000 are urgently required to remedy the 
existing situation. Funds for similar purposes may also be required within the 
next 3 years by Jinja. There is no ready source (except central Government loan 
funds) from which urban local authorities can finance housing schemes, and other 
local development projects. 


Provision has not hitherto been included to enable the Government to redevelop 
its urban properties. It is foreseen that it may be necessary to take such action 
in order to keep pace with the rapid development of the larger centers. This 
provision is included to enable such redevelopment as may be necessary to be financed. 
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Myers, Charles A, Labor problems of rationalization: The experience of India, 
(International Labor Review, May 1956, vol. 73:5.) R 


331(54) 


Under the heading ‘Some Conclusions’ Prof. Myers (Director Industrial 
Relations, MIT) says 'The following conclusions from the Indian experience may 
have a wider application. 


In established industries employing large numbers of workers it is generally 
unwise to introduce automatic machinery that is labor displacing unless there is 
a planned expansion WITHIN THE FIRM (preferably) or within the industry in the 
locality . . When expansion takes place within the firm. . management has an 
opportunity, working with the union involved, to plan for the gradual introduction 
of new machinery, standardize preceding operations so that the new workload is 
possible with normal physical effort, share the savings with the workers asked to 
take on the new machine assignments, and avoid retrenchments by transferring displaced 
workers without loss of earnings to other jobs vacated by retirements, deaths and 
voluntary resignations . . The alternative to gradual, planned rationalization along 
these lines is the strong possibility that ‘labor protest' will erupt into strikes 
that would result in political instability and high economic cost. 


The extent to which savings can be shared among workers, consumers and investors 
cannot be precisely defined . . Realistically, the price for the acceptance by the 
workers of rationalization, in every non-totalitarian industrial country, is "sweetening 
the pay envelope" with relatively higher earnings for those on the new machines or 
assignments. But the alternative claims of the workers to a share in the savings, and 
the other needs for sharing, are sufficient to caution managements and unions against 
adopting fixed positions in their negotiations. When organized industrial workers are 
free to press their claims to a share in the savings, as they are in India, and other 
democratic industrial nations, some slowing down of the rate of capital formation in 
the affected industries is probably the necessary price. 


When established firms or industries cannot expand production to absorb workers 
displaced by rationalization . . it may be wise public policy to discourage further 
rationalization until the economic development program has generated additional employ- 
ment in the same or in allied industries . . As employment increases in other industries, 
however, new jobs may not develop in the same geographical centers where rationalization 
is proposed, or in sufficient volume to absorb displacements . . The problem of con- 


vincing the workers that faces even the most enlightened management in this situation 
is a difficult one. 


While rationalization is established industries is fraught with many obstacles, 
the adoption of modern methods in new and expanding industries is much easier in 
industrially underdeveloped countries like India . . A new bicyole plant in South 
India had imported British machinery identical with the latest available in Great 
Britain. Since the plant was deliberately installed near a small town at some distance 
from a metropolitan center, the employment it offered was welcomed by unemployed 
villagers, even though the adoption of labor-intensive methods would have provided 
more employment. Similarly newchemical plants, such as the Government owned fertilizer 
factory at Sindri, have been designed and built by American and European engineers 


and utilize the latest equipment, including control devices, which require comparatively 
little labor. 


The task facing management in rationalization, especially under the conditions 
existing in India and other labor-surplus underdeveloped economies, is to attempt to 
understand and to meet the legitimate fears of the workers . . Furthermore, management 
generally will have to be willing to share the gains from rationalization with the 
workers, and to be honest about the magnitude of these gains, 


The price of political stability may well be some slowing down of the pace of 
economic development, particularly in older established industries. 
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The world's working population: its industrial distribution (International RL 
Labor Review, May 1956, Vol. 73:5.) 312 


"Agriculture" comprises agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing. "Industry" 
comprises mining and quarrying, manufacturing, construction, and utilities. 
"Services" comprises commerce, transport, storage and communications, as well as 
public and private services. 


TABLE 1 
ESTIMATED WORLD LABOR FORCE IN 1950 BY ECONOMIC SECTOR AND REGION 
Region Labor Force Per cent labor force in: 
(millions) Agriculture Industry Services 
Africa 89 75 1l 14 
America (North) 66 13 37 50 
(South) 41 55 18 27 
(Central) 18 62 16 22 
Asia (SW) 13 70 10 20 
(Central) 173 74 10 16 
(SE) 78 6 16 
(East) 277 71 11 18 
Europe (Western) 90 20 42 38 
(South) 58 58 22 - 20 
(Eastern) 42 47 29 24 
Oceania 5 17 37 46 
USSR 88 45 30 25 
World Total 1025 59 18 23 


The drift away from agriculture, which appears to be almost a universal phenomenon 
has become a movement ofconsiderable amplitude in the industrial nations of the world .. 


In the economically less developed countries, where the rates of increase of the 
labor force are generally greater than the industrial countries, the proportion of 
additional workers who go to agriculture is generally smaller than the share of agri- 
culture in the existing force. In consequence, although there is no net transfer of 
workers from agriculture and the number of workders in agriculture continues its upward 
trend, the proportion of agricultural workers in the labor force declines. 


TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR FORCE AND NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY ECONOMIC 
SECTOR, SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Country Year Agriculture: % share of Industry: % share of Service: % share of 
Labor Net Domestic Labor Net Domestic Labor Net Domestic 
Force Product Force Product Force Product 
United States 1950 13 7 37 40 50 53 
Argentina 1947 27 19 30 29 43 52 
Mexico 1950 61 20 ‘7 24 22 56 
India 1951 74 50 10 17 16 33 
Japan 1954 45 22 22 31 33 47 
Pakistan 1951 79 61 8 6 13 33 
Thailand 1947 86 60 2 11 12 29 
Italy 1954 41 25 32 40 27 35 
Turkey 1950 86 54 7 13 7 33 
United Kingdom 1951 5 5 49 47 46 48 
New Zealand 1951 18 27 35 30 47 43 


The net domestic product figures in agriculture do not fully reflectthe total 
amount of subsistence production (or production for its own use) because of the 
difficulties involved in evaluating it in monetary terms. This short fall is 
especially important in the case of the less developed countries where production for 
its own use of workers in agriculture accounts for a substantial part of total produc- 
tion, including not only agricultural commodities but also home-made handicrafts as 
well as a number of services such as trading and transportation of own produce, 
Consequently the difference from one sector of the economy to the other in net output 
per worker shown for less developed countries tend to exaggerate the real disproportion 
between output per worker in. agriculture and in the other sectors. . 
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A feature common to nearly all the countries shown in Table VI is that the share 
of agriculture in the net domestic product fall notably short of its share of the labor 
force. This shortfall appears to be particularly marked in the less developed countries, 


The share of industry and service sectors combined in the net domestic product 
exceeds that in the labor force for nearly all the countries shown . . The extent to 
which the percentage share of the net domestic product exceeds that of the labor force 
ig generally much higher in the service than in the industry sector. This implies that 
in most of the countries under consideration the net coutput per worker is highest in 
the service sector; the disparity is most pronounced in the less developed countries. 


The inter-sectoral disparities in the net product . . are broadly indicative of the 
levels of economic development attained and point moreover to the potentialities from a 
national point of view for more rational organization and mechnization in agriculture as 
well as for further capital investments to increase the over-all productivity of the 
economy. 
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CURRENT PROJECTS IN NORTH AMERICA 

Izumi, Kiyoshi, & G, R. Arnott. Uranium City and District, a guide for 

; development. In co-operation with Community Planning Branch, Dept. 

of Municipal Affairs. Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, 1956, 74 pp., 

maps, plans, tables. 

1. The report is of necessity preliminary and the General Development Plan considered 


tentative. Areas for residential sites have been selected by air photo analysis as 
topographic data was not available. Suitability will be confirmed in the field. No 
statistics were adequate as Uranium City, at the time of the 1951 census, did not exist. 
The discovery of radio-active minerals created a sensational rush to the region. The 
present alloted area of the town, 190 acres, will be insufficient to accommodate the 
anticipated workers and families which are expected to number over 5000. Of this land 
streets and lanes occupy some 55 acres. A total of 651 lots, averaging 5,000 sq.ft., 
exist (282 still vacant) in the layout. There are 3 public reserves totaling 16 acres. 
Additional acreage Kas been surveyed photographically from the air for possible develop- 
ment. 


2. ‘Present housing is substandard, unfit for the installation of plumbing. Other 
buildings are equally unfit for use, and the first problem of the town authorities will 
be to remove the worst buildings and adopt and enforce a minimum building code for all 
new areas. Only two mining companies have built houses for resale to employees which 
indicates that other companies need to be convinced that location in Uranium City will 
be the best solution for their housing program. Land and building costs are high; 
there is no regulation as yet against shack development, and only local control will 
¢ prevent these temporary shelters from becoming permanent and overcrowded. The report 

urges companies in the area to adopt schemes for housing their own employees so that 
they can be healthier, and probably also happier. 


De In its generalized summary, the report states that accurate statistics are required, 

land needs to be surveyed, housing brought up to standard, a building code enforced, and 
varied house types added to the single family type now being built. Land assembly should 
begin for commercial and public uses and utility lines be established. The availibility 
of electric power needs investigation in order to ensure economical rates. Administra- 
tion will require an operating budget and a long-range capital budget that will include 
a review of the tax structure. In view of the extensive planning and development 
operations required, the following officials should be appointed: municipal engineer, 
planning engineer, and building inspector. A Community Planning Committee ought to be 
established under the Canadian Community Planning Act and draft, as one of its first 
duties, a zoning by-law.. 
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Webb & Knapp plan approved for Hyde Park. (National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, Newsletter, Jan. 31, 1957, Vol. 9:2.) 


The New York real estate firm of Webb and Knapp have submitted a plan to the 
Chicago City Council for redevelopment of Chicago's Hyde Park project. The $15 million, 
38-acre project provides for the construction of minimum of 267 row and single family 
detached houses and a minimum of 528 apartments. The apartments are to’ be situated 
within a super block created by the separation of an existing major thoroughfare into 
a pair of one-way streets. An underground garage will be build beneath the high-rise 
building, to fulfill the off-street parking requirements of Chicago's zoning ordinance. 


Nine acres of the project will be devoted to a shopping center. A hotel, restaurant, 
and a theater are also planned for inclusion. 


